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Bxtracts from WNotices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poctograns, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the yr magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a es reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says : — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and Yo EE 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, scie~ce, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Aas.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . 1t furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s. 
The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 
at aes its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 


The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 
- ook is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
shed.” 


The Living Church, Gene , says: — 

“jit is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much pay et ‘ood 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other a 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most*valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livinc AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THe LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly aqpeerenee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette —- it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says 1t 1s 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some sugeest ve or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
ty literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 
** Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE LIVING AGE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa, says : — 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supesennqmaion to 
say a word in praise of THE Living AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt 1s 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says tt 8 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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AFTER A NIGHT 


AFTER A NIGHT OF WEEPING. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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WHEN the long night of weariness and pain 
Is full of bitter thoughts, and doubts that 
sting, 
Do we not long to hear some holy strain 
That far-off angels sing? 


When every golden deed the heart hath 
lanned 
Is darkened by the fear of failing powers, 
And all our life seems like a barren land, 
Unbless’d by sun and showers. 


When every word that loving lips have said 
Sounds, to the morbid fancy, falsely sweet ; 
And every truth that we have heard or read 
Seems poor and incomplete. 


When the one thing whereon our hopes are 


set 
Is still withheld, although we pray and 
weep, 
Until we murmur ‘“‘ Can the Lord forget ? 
Or doth the Master sleep?”’ 


When the old sin that we had nearly crushed, 
Arrayed in all its fearful might appears, 
And yearning voices that we thought were 
hushed, 
Call from departed years. 


Then, like an evening wind that unperceived 
Beareth an odor from the rose’s breast, 
Comes the remembrance: ‘‘ We which have 
believed 
Do enter into rest.’’ 


And our eyes close, and all the phantom 
thron 
Of doubts and troubles vanish into air ; 
And the one face that we have loved so long, 
Smiles on us calm and fair. 


The face that in our darkest hour is bright, 
The tranquil brow that never wears a frown, 
The steadfast eyes, that never lose their light 
Beneath the thorny crown. 


So at his word the clouds are all withdrawn, 
The small, sharp pains of life are soothed 
away; 
After the night of weeping comes the dawn, 
And then, his perfect day. 
Sunday Magazine. 


IN ARCADY. 


A LITTLE breath from spray to spray 
That wanders with a purposed quiet, 
As tho’ it were so calm a day 
To shock it were unholy riot; 


OF WEEPING, ETC. 


A little cloud-wreath in the sky 

That melts, and then its shape renewing, 
Then melts again, as tho’ on high 

’Twere holiday, and nothing doing ; 


A hum of bee, a little song 
Of bird in praise of endless summer, 
That will not break the stillness long, 
But leaves it to a chance new-comer ; 


A little sound of rippling stream 
Now heard, now hushed, its deep leaves 
under, 
Like murmurs of an infant’s dream 
That barely part sweet lips asunder; 


And Ocean’s face for many a mile 

In calm, with scarce a wavelet breaking, 
As sleeping eyelids ope awhile, 

Then close again without awaking ; 


All say ’tis noon, and Silence sleeps 
With Beauty. Hence, and leave her sleep- 


ing 
Lulled by the tiny fall that leaps 
Beside her there in silver leaping. 


Noon in the South! A perfect thing 

Of love, and light, and warmth, and color,. 
That, drowsy as a vampire’s wing, 

Float round the soul in sloth to lull her. 


Noon in the South! Then haste, away, 
Dear soul away, we may not tarry! 
Enough, if hence for many a day 
Some sunshine of the heart we carry. 


Enough, if ’mid our mist and snow 
We may in darker hours remember 
The bliss, the warmth, the southern glow, 
That mingled July with December. 


But 1i0w a harp of loftier tone 

I hear resound to Dorian measure, 
Say, Arcady is rest alone, 

But toil is strung to nobler pleasure ; 


Say, Arcady is fair and fine, 
Where Pan is lord of man and nature; 
But ’neath his face and form divine 
Lurks cloven hoof of faun and satyr. 


And sadness sits in every eye, 
And cynic youth is old at twenty ; 
Who looks for aught in Arcady 
But languid ease and far niente ? 


Then hence away, and northward ho! 

Where souls and limbs of men are stronger? 
But, O ye powers of frost and snow, 

Would holidays were somewhat longer! 





Spectator. A GS. B; 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD AND ITALIAN 
CONDOTTIERI.* 

IT has been said, with some truth, that 
the history of the Italian condottieri, or 
captains of mercenaries, is that of Italy 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. They played a most important, 
if not the principal, part in the political 
events of the peninsula during that period. 
Among them were men not only great in 
the art of war, but eminent as statesmen, 
as statesmanship was then understood. 
Their lives are even in many cases fit 
subjects for romance. Their adventures, 
the tragic fate of some of them, the mar- 
vellous rise of others who, through their 
craft and valor, attained to princely rank 
and founded independent States, form 
episodes of the highest historical interest. 

The condottieri or capitani di ventura 
may be divided into three classes: for- 
eigners, who had collected together men 
of every European nation, generally the 
very refuse and outcasts of society, and 
who, with their followers, took service 
under one of the Italian States. They 
led the first bands of mercenaries em- 
ployed in the wars which desolated Italy 
during the fourteenth century. They 
were succeeded by Italian condottieri, 
into whose companies, as a rule — which, 
however, had many exceptions — only 
Italians were admitted. They also were 
employed in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century and in the first half of the 
fifteenth. Then came the better organized 
and better disciplined troops belonging 
to independent princes, who hired them- 
selves and their subjects to other States, 
receiving stipends and rewards for their 
services. We have the type.of the foreign 
condottiere in the renowned Englishman, 
Sir John Hawkwood. Carmagnola, whose 
valor and skill were the admiration of his 
contemporaries, ranks amongst the most 


* 1. Giovanni Acuto. Storia d@ un Condottiere, 
per J. Temple-Leader e G. Marcotti. Firenze, 1889. 

2. Sir Fohn Hawkwood (i’ Acuto). Translated 
from the Italian of John Temple-Leader and Signor 
Giuseppe Marcotti, by Leader Scott. London, 1889. 

3. 11 Conte Carmagnola. Studio Storico, con docu- 
menti inediti di Antonio Battistella. Genova, 1889. 

4. Un Condottiere du XVe. Siecle. — Rimini: 
études sur les Lettres et les Arts 4 la Cour des Mala- 
testa. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris, 1882. 





remarkable of the Italian capitani di ven- 
tura. Sigismund Malatesta, lord of Ri- 
mini, furnishes an instance of an indepen- 
dent prince taking service under another 
State. 

The “ Life of Sir John Hawkwood ” — 
known in Italian history as “Giovanni 
Acuto ” — has been written in Italian, and 
has recently been published at Florence 
in a handsome volume by an English 
gentleman, Mr. Temple-Leader, with the 
assistance of an Italian man of letters, 
Signor Marcotti. Mr. Leader, whose 
name was not unknown many years ago in 
English political life, has lived for a long 
period near that city. He has restored 
for himself one of those ancient feudal 
castles —that of Vimigliata — which dot 
the slopes of the Apennines, and which in 
the troublous times of the Italian wars 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
sustained many a siege, probably from 
Hawkwood himself. He has had access to 
documents, in the rich Florentine archives, 
relating to the great English captain, and 
to the events with which he was connected 
during his career. He has made good use 
of them, and his biography of Hawkwood 
is a valuable addition to the history of the 
times to which it relates. 

After the final break-up of what re- 
mained of the Roman dominion in Italy, 
the peninsula became divided into numer- 
ous small, independent States, frequently 
consisting of a single city, with its sur- 
rounding territory, comprising small 
walled towns and castles, the residences 
of nobles, which, before the employment 
of siege artillery, afforded a safe place of 
refuge to their owners and their depen- 
dants in times of war and invasion, 

In some of the principal cities, such as 
Florence, Pisa, and Siena, the democracy 
had driven out the nobles and had estab- 
lished a republic or commune. Inothers, 
such as Milan, Padua, and Verona, some 
member of a powerful family had usurped 
the supreme power, and governed despot- 
ically, usually meriting the title which he 
received of “Tyrant.” The communes 
existed chiefly in central Italy; the des- 
pots, such as the Visconti, the Carraresi, 
and the Scalas, ruled in the north. In 
the south the dominions of the pope and 
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the kingdom of Naples formed more ex- 
tensive and permanent States. 

These petty commonwealths were con- 
stantly at war with each other. The 
communes were jealous of the riches and 
prosperity of an adjoining republic, or 
had a greed for its lands. The Tyrants 
sought to extend their power and territo- 
ries at the expense of their neighbors. In 
the conflicts which ensued, a local militia 
was called out. To bear arms was consid- 
ered the right and duty of every citizen. 
When the war in which his city was en- 
gaged came to an end, he laid them aside 
and returned to his civic duties and em- 
ployments. This militia in the republics 
was strictly democratic, and the nobles 
were excluded from it.** At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century it. had 
fallen into decay. In the wealthy repub- 
lics the citizens had gradually lost their 
martial habits, and had given: themselves 
to trade’ and other: peaceful pursuits. 
When they were summoned to arms, few 
responded to the call. The city found 
icself consequently powerless for either 
defence or attack. On the other hand, it 
‘was the policy of the Tyrants to disarm 
their subjects, and to crush out of them 
all warlike spirit, lest they should com- 
bine to overthrow the despotism to which 
they were exposed. A city thus deprived 
of its natural defenders found it necessary 
to have recourse to foreign aid and to em- 
ploy mercenaries. Hence the origin of 
those companies of adventurers from all 
parts of Europe, under leaders of reputa- 
tion for their valor and military skill, 
ready to sell their services to the highest 
bidder, and to shed their blood in the 
cause which promised the largest amount 
of wages and booty. They were simply 
organized brigands, and their wars organ- 
ized brigandage. So that the Italian term 
for a foot-soldier, masnadiere, became 
synonymous with robber and outlaw. 

As early as the year 1314 we find one 


* See Ricotti, ‘Storia delle Compagnie di Ventura 
in Italia,’ the standard work on the subject; Canes- 
trini, ‘* Documenti per servire alla Storia della Milizia 
Italiana,”’ in the 15th volume of the ** Archivio Storico 
Italiano”? —a very important contribution to history, 
with a valuable collection of original documents; and 
Fabretti, ‘* Biografie di Capitani di Ventura dell’ Um- 
bria.”’ 
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Messer Falco d’Inghilterra at the head 
of a company of fifteen hundred horsemen, 
in the pay of the commune of Pisa, then 
at war with the neighboring republic of 
Florence. The English mercenaries soon 
earned a high reputation for their courage, 
their warlike qualities, and their capacity 
to endure hardships, and were considered 
the best soldiersin Italy. Moreover, they 
were thought somewhat more trustworthy 
than those of other countries, who were 
at all times ready, for higher pay or bet- 
ter prospects of plunder, to betray their 
employers and to pass over to the enemy. 
But they were notorious for their cruelty 
and for being the most adroit and merci- 
less of depredators. They did not muti- 
late and roast their victims to extort 
money from them, as was the habit of the 
Germans, the Bretons, and the Hunga- 
rians ; but in other respects they appear to 
have surpassed all other nationalities in 
outrages upon women, in incendiarism, 
rapine, and murder. So that “ Inglese 
Italianato é un diavolo incarnato ” became 
a popular saying in Italy; and a writer of 
the time declares that “non era nulla di 
piu terribile che udire il solo nome degli 
Inglesi.” 

In the middle of the fourteenth century 
one of these bands,. chiefly composed of 
Englishmen, known as the Compagnia 
Bianca, or White Company, was the most 
renowned in Italy. The origin of the name 
is doubtful. According to some, it came 
from their armor and shields, which were 
polished so as to shine like mirrors ; ac- 
cording to others, it was given them on 
account of their white uniforms and white 
standards, or of the white cross which 
they had adopted asa badge. The White 
Company had been originally formed in 
France by one Bertrand de Crequi. Hence 
it had passed into Italy, led by a German 
named Albert Sterz, a soldier of ability 
and experience, who had been chosen for 
the command on account of his knowledge 
of the English language. In 1362 it had 
entered into the pay of the Pisans, who 
were then engaged in one of their many 
wars with the Florentines. It soon turned 
the scale in favor of the former. But the 
English mercenaries were dissatisfied for 
some reason with their German leader, 
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and insisted upon their right of electing 
their own captain. Their choice fell upon 
Hawkwood, who was serving in the com- 
pany, and had gained their confidence and 
admiration by his skill and conspicuous 
bravery. From that time to his death he 
played a foremost part in the annals of 
Italy, and became not an unimportant fac- 
tor in the political events of his time. 

Hawkwood was born about the year 
1320, in the village of Sible Hedingham, 
in Essex. He was the son of a well-to-do 
yeoman, who possessed some land, but 
followed the business ofa tanner. Hav- 
ing joined, as a common soldier, the army 
of Edward III. and the Black Prince in 
the invasion of France, he so distin- 
guished himself by his bravery that he was 
knighted by the king on the field of battle, 
and promoted to a command. When, in 
1360, a peace brought the war to an end, a 
number of Englishmen, finding themselves 
without employment, formed themselves 
into independent bands, and, under dif- 
ferent leaders, devastated the country. 
Hawkwood joined one of them which 
crossed the Alps and united itself to the 
White Company. He is described by 
contemporary writers as a man of a 
haughty and commanding bearing, of un- 
daunted courage, of consummate skill, 
most fertile in resource, and, like some 
other celebrated captains, as great in con- 
ducting a retreat as in profiting by a vic- 
tory. He appears to have been less 
ferocious and treacherous than other con- 
dottieri, although his career was marked 
by deeds of cruelty ; but he was not infe- 
rior to any of them in rapacity and in 
greed for money, which he contrived to 
extract with great adroitness from friend 
and foe. The country through which he 
passed, whether it belonged to the enemy 
or to the State which he served, was laid 
waste with almost scientific method. Al- 
though always ready to sell his sword to 
the highest bidder, and utterly indifferent 
to the justice or merits of the cause in 
which he was to be engaged, he had the 
reputation of being more loyal to those 
whom he served than his brother condot- 
tieri. But even his loyalty was more con- 
sistent with the morals of the time than 
irreproachable. 





His high qualities as a soldier consisted - 
in his quickness in availing himself of the 
mistakes of his opponents, and in those 
stratagems and devices to deceive the en- 
emy in which the art of war then mainly 
consisted. His contemporaries called him 
“Gran Maestro di Guerra.” War was his 
profession, and he spent his whole life in 
pursuing it. Sacchetti, a Florentine writer 
of “ Novelle,” relates the following anec- 
dote, characteristic of the man and of the 
times : — 


Whilst Hawkwood was one day taking a 
walk, he was accosted by two friars, who gave 
him the accustomed salutation of ‘‘ May God 
give you peace!’ He angrily replied, ‘‘ May 
God deprive you of your alms!’ When the 
poor friars, terrified, said, ‘‘ Monsignore, why 
do you speak to. us thus?’’ ‘It is for me to 
ask,’’ answered Messér Giovanni, ‘‘ why you . 
speak thus to me?’’ Quoth the friars, ‘* We ; 
thought to speak well;’’? and Messér Gio- 
vanni, ‘‘ How can you believe that you spoke 
well when you came to me and asked God to 
let me die of hunger? Do you not know that 
I live by war as you live by alms, and that 
with peace I should starve ?”’ 


He is said to have fought during his 
career in Italy twenty-three regular battles, 
in only one of which he was defeated. 
The first care of Hawkwood on being 
chosen to command the White Company 
was to improve its organization and to 
restore its discipline. Although English- 
men formed the great majority of the 
company, it comprised many adventurers 
of other nations whom it was not easy to 
control. Most of the officers were En- 
glishmen; the chief — the conestabile gene- 
vale as he was termed — being one William 
Gold. Their names are distorted in con- 
temporary documents in curious fash- 
ion. Thus Knowles becomes “ Canelle ;” 
Thornbury, “ Tomabarile ;” Cook, “ Coc- 
co,” etc. Hawkwood’s own name appears 
in an endless variety of forms. He was 
most generally known as “ Giovanni 
Acuto”—a happy version of his name, 
denoting his sagacity as a commander. 
But it was also converted into Augut and 
Hauto; in the Pisan chronicles he ap- 
pears as Auti; the Florentine Signoria, in 
a letter to the king of England, writes his 
name “ Haukkodue.” He signs his own 
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letters, of which many are preserved in 
the archives of Florence and Mantua, in- 
differently Hawkwood, Haucwood, Hauk- 
uld, and Haucud, adding “ Miles Angli- 
cus to his signature. It is, however, very 
doubtful whether he could write, and his 
signature was probably appended by a 
secretary. 

The White Company was composed of 
horse and foot. The foot-soldiers were 
principally English archers — then so cel- 
ebrated and formidable in war. They were 
armed with strong bows of yew, long ar- 
rows, a sword, and a heavy knife, and wore 
defensive mail of polished steel. They 
carried with them ladders in separate 
pieces of four steps each, which, fitted 
together, enabled them to scale the highest 
towers and walls. The horsemen were orig- 
inally called /ancze, or spearmen, from the 
arm they carried, and which they are said 
to have introduced into Italy ; but this term 
was subsequently applied to a party of 
three men, each lancia comprising a cafo- 
vale, a cavaliere, and a serving-man or 
page. The first two rode chargers; the 
page a pony. Of all the foreign mercena- 
ries in Italy the English were the most 
lightly armed. By a resolution passed in 
1369, the Signoria of Florence conceded as 
a favor to its stipendiaries that they might 
be armed a/l’ Jnglese—in the English 
fashion ; but not their horses, which were 
to be protected by the heavy armor pecul- 
iar to the Hungarian and other foreign 
cavalry. 

Villani, the Florentine historian, de- 
scribes the mode of fighting and the tactics 
of the White Company. The cavalry al- 
most invariably fought on foot, leaving 
their horses in charge of the pages, who 
concealed them as best they could. They 
formed themselves into a solid circular 
body, with their long spears in rest, each 
spear being held by two men without 
shields. They advanced slowly with loud, 
discordant cries, hoping thus to intimidate 
the enemy, whom they sought to drive 
back by the mere weight of numbers. 

The companies were subjected to some 
discipline. The condottieri in their con- 
tracts reserved to themselves the right to 
punish all crimes and misdemeanors com- 
mitted within the precincts of their camp, 
leaving it to the civil authorities to deal 
with those committed in the towns and 
open country. The captain’s power over 
his followers was, however, to a certain 
extent limited. In grave matters he was 
bound to consult a council composed of 





to pillage and illtreat without restraint the 
inhabitants of the country through which 
it had to march. Provision was rarely 
made to feed these mercenaries, who, like 
a flight of locusts, devoured everything 
within their reach. It is difficult to pic- 
ture to ourselves the condition of the 
unfortunate peasantry of Italy in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — their 
wives and daughters outraged ; they them- 
seives subjected to the most cruel tortures 
to compel them to disclose the hiding- 
place of their savings; their crops, vines, 
and trees ruthlessly destroyed, and their 
houses sacked and burnt. Their only 
chance of personal safety was to abandon 
all they possessed, and to take refuge ina 
neighboring walled town or castle. The 
companies being without artillery, rarely 
attempted to besiege a place, however in- 
adequately fortified. 

The company on its march was followed 
by a crowd of camp-followers, who took 
their part in the indiscriminate pillage, 
and by numerous women, driven from 
their homes, nuns carried off from their 
convents, and common prostitutes. It is 
related that at the battle of Brentilla, 
between the Veronese and Paduans (25th 
June, 1386), the latter captured no less 
than two hundred and eleven courtezans, 
who were led in triumph into Padua, wear- 
ing garlands, and bearing nosegays in 
their hands, and were entertained at a 
banquet in the palace of Francesco Car- 
rara, the lord of the city. 

The great companies had in their 
service experienced ambassadors and elo- 
quent orators, to be employed in. dip- 
lomatic negotiations, treasurers to admin- 
ister their finances, notaries, a regular 
chancery for carrying on official corre- 
spondence and for preparing contracts in 
legal form, and procurators and lawyers 
for the management of private affairs. 
The condottiere, before proceeding on an 
expedition, received the baton of command 
from the chief of the State, with great 
pomp, and before the people, the magis- 
trates, and the clergy. Usually he was to 
receive a fixed sum, including his own 
stipend and the pay of those who served 
under him. His contract was drawn up 
with great care and minuteness of detail, 
and was usually made for short periods — 
often for only six months. We find Hawk- 
wood stipulating, that he should be sup- 
plied with sweetmeats and the best wines 
to enable him to make good cheer in camp. 
In addition to his stipend the condottiere 
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ers, who, when persons of wealth and dis- 
tinction, had to pay exorbitant sums for 
their release. Whilst, therefore, quarter 
was frequently refused to the common 
soldiers, every effort was made to capture 
alive those who could afford to pay for 
their liberty. However, in many contracts, 
the condottiere engaged to deliver up to 
the State prisoners of note and importance, 
as well as traitors to it, and the fuor-usciti, 
or refugees, and persons banished for po- 
litical causes. Another source of profit to 
the condottiere was the sums he exacted, 
by way of blackmail, not only from the 
friendly States through whose territories 
he had to pass, but even from his employ- 
ers, to restrain his followers from commit- 
ting excesses and illtreating the inhab- 
itants. His share of the plunder, which 
frequently amounted to a very considerable 
sum, must be added tohis gains. In little 
more than three months, in one of his 
campaigns, Hawkwood and his company 
had exacted from Florence, Pisa, Lucca, 
and Arezzo, for his services, 174,800 
golden florins, and from the commune of 
Siena alone two millions and a half of 
francs —enormous sums in those days. 
In addition he was receiving an annual 
pension of twelve hundred florins from 
the Florentine Signoria. The successful 
condottiere lived with the utmost magnifi- 
cence and display. He had numerous 
attendants; he drank out of vessels of 
silver or gold; his armor was the work of 
the most skilful artificers; and he wore 
robes of the most costly materials, When 
Braccio, one of the most celebrated of the 
capitani di ventura, entered Florence on 
his return from a victorious expedition, he 
was accompanied by four hundred knights, 
mounted on horses of great size, glistening 
with gold and steel, and wearing ample 
plumes, the richest garments, and breast- 
plates splendidly embossed. At the head 
of the procession were the representatives 
of the cities and towns which had submit- 
ted to him. Inthe midst of his captains, 
of the ambassadors of friendly States, and 
of the magistrates of the republic, rode 
Braccio himself, clothed in a gorgeous 
robe of purple, embroidered with gold and 
silver. 

The common soldiers had their share in 
the spoil. They extorted money by tor- 
ture from the wretched peasantry, and 
they sold to pedlars the valuable objects 
of which they had robbed churches and 
private dwellings. The wealth thus ac- 
quired was squandered in luxurious living 
and debauchery. They then had recourse 
to the usurers who flocked to the camp, 





and to whom.they frequently pledged even 
their horses and arms. A large part of 
the company thus often found itself dis- 
armed. The consequences of this state of 
things were so grave that the Signoria of 
Florence established, in 1362, a loan bank, 
of which it furnished the capital, for the 
special use of the mercenaries in its em- 
ploy. 

When Hawkwood, in 1363, took the 
command of the White Company, Pisa 
was at war with the republic of Florence. 
It was in this war that he first showed his 
great capacity as a commander, and gained 
that reputation which led the principal 
States and princes of Italy to compete for 
his services. It would take us far beyond 
the limits of an article if we were to fol- 
low Hawkwood in his various campaigns, 
which are fully described by Mr. Leader, 
and which extended, without intermission, 
nearly yntil his death. During that time 
we find him engaged in almost every cause 
in Italy, but not always at the head 
of the White Company, which frequently 
changed its captain. In 1365 he led that 
of San Giorgio, subsidized by Bernabo 
Visconti, lord of Milan. This unscrupu- 
lous and dissolute tyrant, with the view of 
attaching Hawkwood to the league which 
he had formed against the pope, gave him 
in marriage one of his natural daughters, 
Donnina, whose mother, of the same name, 
was his principal favorite. Of such ille- 
gitimate daughters Bernabo had a large 
supply, and he turned them to account by 
bestowing them upon influential com- 
manders and others whom, as a matter of 
policy, he wished to conciliate. Accord- 
ing to the Milanese chroniclers, Donnina 
was exceedingly beautiful. The nuptials 
were celebrated at Milan with the greatest 
splendor, and the bride had a handsome 
dowry from her father. Among the gifts 
she received, the most costly were from 
Bernabo’s legitimate wife. 

Bernabo with his suspicious nature soon 
showed mistrust of Hawkwood, who re- 
venged himself by joining a league against 
bis father-in-law, at the head of which was 
the pope, and at once began operations by 
devastating the Milanese. But the papal 
legate, the Cardinal William de Moellet, 
was more ambitious of adding some of the 
territories of the republic of Florence to 
those of the Church than of warring with 
the Visconti; and Hawkwood, at the head 
of a company called the Santa or Holy 
which he had formed, commenced a cam- 
paign against the Florentines. He was, 
however, bought off by them with two 
hundred and twenty thousand florins, and 
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by the grant of an annual pension of twelve 
hundred florins. It was during his short 
engagement with the cardinal that he was 
guilty of one of the blackest acts in his 
career. Faenza threatening to revolt, he 
was sent to enforce the papal authority. 
He had no sooner entered the city without 
resistance than he gave it over to pillage. 
Neither sex nor age was respected; the 
women, even the nuns, were brutally out- 
raged. Mr. Leader admits that in this 
affair Hawkwood’s character appears in a 
lurid light, and the only excuse that he 
can offer for him is that he lost control 
over his followers. He did not remain 
long in the service of Pope Gregory IX., 
then at Avignon. Accustomed as he was 
to the excesses of war, there were horrors 
committed by the Holy Father, or his rep- 
resentative in Italy, to which even he 
could not reconcile himself. Compelled 
by the Cardinal Robert, Count of Geneva, 
afterwards the anti-pope Clement VII. — 
a monster of cruelty, and as vicious in 
character as he was deformed in body — 
to take part in the massacre of the inhab- 
itants of Cessena, who had submitted to 
the papal authority, he retired from the 
league. Having appealed to the cardinal 
for permission to put an end to the 
slaughter, he received for reply, sangue, 
sangue— blood, more blood. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in saving the lives of 
some women, and in removing them be- 
yond the reach of the brutalsoldiery. He 
then abandoned the papal party, and re- 
turned to the service of Florence. 

From this time until his death he re- 
mained in the permanent employ of Flor- 
ence, but in the wars between the Carra- 
resi and the Visconti he accepted an offer 
of the former to be their captain-general, 
and joined them with five hundred horse 
and six hundred archers, all Englishmen. 
It was when in command of the Paduan 
forces that he and his army were nearly 
overwhelmed by the waters of the Adige, 
the banks of which had been destroyed 
by the condottiere Del Verme, who was 
his opponent. The extraordinary skill, 
with which he withdrew his followers from 
their perilous position, was considered by 
his contemporaries as little short of mi- 
raculous, and is ranked among the most 
brilliant achievements recorded in the 
military annals of Italy. 

Hawkwood was loaded with honors by 
the Florentines. He had already, as we 


have seen, exacted from them a pension 
for life of twelve hundred florins, to which 
they added a second of two thousand, to 
be paid to him whether he remained in 





Italy or returned to his own country. 
They enrolled him among their nobles, 
and exempted him and his wife and chil- 
dren from all taxes and imposts. They 
elected him their capitano della guerra, 
or captain-general, for life; but, at the 
same time, with their usual suspicious 
caution, they limited the number of his 
immediate followers, fearing lest he might 
take part in their internal dissensions with 
a view to seizing upon supreme power for 
himself, or to aid some ambitious citizen 
in designs against the liberty of the State. 
But Hawkwood was satisfied with the 
fame of being the foremost captain of his 
time, and with extorting as much money 
as he possibly could from those who em- 
ployed him and from those against whom 
he was employed. He might at one time, 
with the power and influence he possessed, 
have secured for himself an independent 
principality. But he even voluntarily sur- 
rendered the feudal seignory of Bagna- 
cavallo and Cottignola, which Pope Greg- 
ory XI. had conferred upon him. He 
possessed, however, lands, houses, and 
castles, in many parts of Italy, given to 
him by the princes and cities to whom he 
had rendered services, 

Grown too old for active warfare, Hawk- 
wood resolved, after the marriage of his 
two daughters, to return to England, 
where he wished to die. He had pre- 
served his love for his native land and his 
loyalty to his king. Considering the large 
sums of money which his success as a 
condottiere had brought to him, he ought 
to have retired a wealthy man. But he 
had squandered them away, and was 
obliged to sell and mortgage the lands 
and houses he possessed near Florence to 
support his wife and children. He was 
even unable to provide the dower of his 
daughters on their marriage. Whilst 
making his preparations to leave for En- 
gland, he died suddenly on the 17th of 
March, 1394, nearly eighty years of age. 
He was buried in the Duomo or Cathedral 
Church of Florence. His obsequies were 
celebrated with the greatest magnificence. 
Noble knights bore his coffin. His body 
was exposed to the public gaze clothed in 
cloth of gold. In one hand was placed 
his baton of command, and on his breast 
a drawn sword. Men of all ranks and 
stations mourned the loss of their illus- 
trious captain. The Signoria some time 
before his death had decreed that a sump- 
tuous sepulchral monument should be 
erected for him. A design for it was 
made by two of the most esteemed sculp- 
tors of the time — Agnolo Gaddi and Giu- 
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liano d’Arrigo; but it was never executed 
in marble as had been intended. Many 
years after his death, the celebrated Flor- 
entine painter, Paolo Uccello, reproduced 
the original design in fresco in an aisle of 
the cathedral. It still exists there, but 
detached from the wall and much repaint- 
ed. It represents the great condottiere 
clothed in full armor, proudly advancing 
on his powerful war-horse, with the baton 
in his hand. 

The fame of the renowned Englishman 
induced King Richard II. to ask the 
Signoria of Florence to permit the removal 
of his remains to England. The royal 
request was acceded to in a courteous 
letter, and they were transferred to the 
church of Sible Hedingham, Of the mon- 
ument believed to have been raised over 
them, only a few doubtful fragments now 
remain. 

After the death of Hawkwood the White 
Company was broken up, and bands of 
adventurers under foreign leaders ceased 
to appear in Italy. The ravages and cru- 
elties they had committed, their notorious 
treachery and bad faith, and the little use 
they really were in bringing the wars in 
which they were engaged to an end, proved 
to the Italian princes and republics that 
in employing foreign mercenaries they 
had little or nothing to gain. Their terri- 
tories were laid waste, their towns and 
villages sacked, and their subjects spoiled 
for the benefit of strangers. Such was 
the lamentable condition to which these 
malefactors had reduced the fairest parts 
of Italy, and such the sufferings of the 
people, that Urban V. in 1366 induced the 
communes of Florence, Bologna, Lucca, 
Siena, Pisa, and Perugia, and the king- 
dom of Naples, to pledge themselves, not 
only not to take foreign companies into 
their service, but to drive beyond the 
Alps those that already existed in the 
peninsula, and to prevent the appearance 
of any other in the country, The pope 
undertook to excommunicate these com- 
panies and all who took part with them, 
and to concede a plenary indulgence to all 
who served under the confederation, and 
even to their wives and children. Owing, 
however, to mutual jealousies, to the diffi- 
culty of organizing any joint action, and to 
the pope’s declared intention of calling 
the emperor into Italy, the league, which 
was to last for five years, was unable to 
effect its object and was soon dissolved. 

The first to strike an effective blow at 
the foreign companies was Alberico da 
Barbiano. He had convinced himself 
that Italians under proper discipline, and 





animated by patriotism, would soon prove 
themselves equal in war to the venal 
strangers, who sold their services to the 
highest bidder, and were influenced by no 
spirit of nationality or love of country. 
He was himself the lord of various fiefs in 
Romagna. -Young, ardent for glory, fired 
by indignation at the sight of the calami- 
ties caused by the foreign mercenaries, 
and encouraged by St. Catherine — en- 
gaged in her great work of bringing peace 
to Italy and union amongst her rulers — he 
commenced the formation of an Italian 
company, named the St. George, by bring- 
ing together a number of his own relatives 
and dependents, who were soon joined by 
others. His foresight was justified by a 
signal victory over a band of Bretons ad- 
vancing upon Rome. The pope rewarded 
Alberico by creating him a knight, and by 
presenting him with a standard, on which 
was a red cross and the motto “Italia 
liberata dai barbari,” a cry destined to be 
re-echoed in Italy exactly five centuries 
later. 

The success of Alberico was such as to 
induce others of his countrymen to form 
similar companies, which, although not 
exclusively composed of Italians, soon 
superseded those commanded by foreign 
adventurers. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury all the condottieri in Italy were of 
that nation. The Italians were not more 
to be depended upon than the foreign 
mercenaries. They were, indeed, in some 
respects, more dangerous to those who 
employed them. But they appear to have 
been less cruel than the barbarians from 
the north of the Alps. Even with this 
improvement, their mode of conducting 
war was scarcely less fatal to Italy and to 
her populations. It consisted chiefly in 
pillaging the country to the very walls of 
the fortified cities and towns. When re- 
monstrances were made to the condottiere 
Carlo Malatesta, lord of Pesaro, by the 
Florentine republic, on account of pred- 
atory incursions made by him into its ter- 
ritory, his characteristic reply was, “ In 
time of peace one must live.” 

The Italian condottieri were the pro- 
prietors, as it were, of their companies, 
whilst the foreign captains were usually 
elected by their followers, They were, 
too, of a different order of men. When 
not engaged in war, they withdrew to their 
castles and feuds. The more ambitious 
of them, such as Francesco Sforza, sought 
to avail themselves of the power and in- 
fluence they had acquired to establish 
themselves as independent princes. War, 
as carried on by them, became, to a great 
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extent, agame, in which the object of each 
leader was to outwit his opponent by 
stratagems and devices, and to avoid a 
decisive action which might bring the cam- 
paign toan end. As regards moral char- 
acter and conduct, there was little to 
choose between the Italian and the for- 
eign condottieri. They were equally un- 
scrupulous, faithless, treacherous, disso- 
lute, and greedy of gain. 

One of the most famous of the Italian 
condottieri of the fifteenth century was 
Carmagnola, We select him as the type 
of his class, both on account of his renown 
as the most skilful commander of his 
time, and of the new light thrown upon his 
history and tragic fate by Signor Antonio 
Battistella, in the work which we have 
placed at the head of this article, This 
gentleman is one of those students who 
has sought, by diligent research in the 
rich archives of Italian cities, to solve 
doubtful questions in the history of Italy 
with judicial impartiality. Among these 
questions there are few which have given 
rise to warmer dispute than the motives 
and conduct of the Venetian Senate in 
putting to death their celebrated captain- 
general. 

Francesco Bussone was commonly 
known as Carmagnola from the small 
town of that name in the marquisate of 
Saluzzo, in Piedmont, in which he was 
born.* He was said to have been the 
son of a common swineherd; but Signor 
Lattistella believes his father to have 
been a small farmer or landholder. At 
any rate he was of low origin, and could 


neither read nor write. He was induced | 


to leave his home as a mere boy, and to 
join the company of Facino Cane, a con- 
dottiere of great fame. He soon distin- 
guished himself by his courage and 
abilities, and acquired the reputation of 
being not only brave but singularly astute 
and daring. He rose so rapidly, that, on 


| credit and power rapidly increased, and he 
soon rose to the highest rank and position, 
He was granted the privilege, like others 
who had rendered important services to 
the family of the Visconti, to quarter their 
arms on his shield, He was appointed 
captain-general of the ducal armies, and 
first councillor of state, and received as a 
gift a palace in Milan. In addition to 
these honors, the duke bestowed upon him 
the hand of a near relative, Antonia Vis- 
conti, the widow of Barbavara, the minis- 
ter of Gian Galeazzo, 

Carmagnola’s rapid rise was extraordi- 
nary even for those times. He had, no 
doubt, rendered great services to Filippo 
Maria. When but a common soldier, he 
had been instrumental in saving the duke’s 
life. He had succeeded by his valor and 
prowess, in not only recovering for his 
master his hereditary territories, which 
had been usurped by the successful cap- 
tains of his predecessor, Gian Galeazzo, 
but in adding to them the city and district 
of Genoa, 


In the course of ten years [says Signor Bat- 
tistella)] he had proved himself indefatigable. 
He hac acquired for Visconti the entire duke- 
dom of Milan, had passed with prodigious 
rapidity from one war to another without any 
interval of rest, without showing any signs of 
fatigue, without any diminution of his early 
energy, profiting by that friendly fortune which 
lavished her favors upon his feverish activity, 
his intrepidity, and his sagacity. He had sub- 
jected some twenty cities, he had overthrown 
some ten powerful feudal lords, he had occu- 
pied an extraordinary number of towns and 
castles, he had defeated in innumerable en- 
yagements the forces of his enemies exceeding 
| his own in numbers, and constantly reappear- 
jing. All these exploits appear to be rather 
the work of a long reign than that of one man, 
and we seem to be witnessing a wild career, 
| which we should have difficulty in believing to 
| be real, had we not actual proofs of it.* 


| This summary of Carmagnola’s career 








the death of Facino, he was selected to! during the time that he served the Duke 
succeed to the command of his company.| of Milan gives a very high idea of his 
Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, | military capacity. It must, however, be 
had married Facino’s widow, Beatrice | remembered that many, if not most, of his 
di Tenda, with a view to securing its | successes must be attributed more to his 
services. Carmagnola became his princi- | craft than tohis generalship. But this did 
pal captain. He was well fitted to sérve | not detract from his reputation as a sol- 
one of the most truculent, unscrupulous, | dier at a time when cunning and perfidy 
and cruel of the many tyrants who have | were reckoned amongst the highest quali- 
disgraced the annals of their country.| ties of acommander, Most of the strong 
He was employed by the duke in many a| places which he captured were either 
bloody deed, and was suspected of having | treacherously delivered up to him, or 
been concerned in the murder, by her hus-| had surrendered upon conditions which 
band, of the unfortunate Beatrice, His|he shamelessly violated. His crowning 


* Probably between the years 1380 and 1385. * Ii Conte Carmagnola, p. 60 
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achievement was the victory of Bellin- 
zona. The Swiss Confederation claimed 
that town, which was held by Carmagnola 
for the Duke of Milan, and the cantons of 
Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucerne sent 
four thousand men-at-arms against him, 
\lthough inferior in numbers to the ducal 
forces, they relied upon the dread with 
vhich their ferocious appearance and mode 
of warfare had inspired the Italians, and 
ipon their discipline and valor, which, 
nee the battle of Sempach, had gained 
for them the reputation of being the most 
formidable soldiers in Europe, On the 
joth of June, 1422, they were defeated 
with great slaughter by Carmagnola. 
Carmagnola had now reached 
cle of his glory and fame. 
irprising that Filippo Maria 


It not 
Visconti, 


1s 


mself a master of treachery and an adept | 


, all the arts of deceit, who trusted no one 
ind was distrusted by every one, should 
ive been suspicious of his successful and 
yweriul He deprived 
m of the chief command, and sent him 
to Genoa, governor of that He 
erformed his duties with signal ability, 
nd treated the inhabitants with so much 
and that he earned 
ir gratitude and affection. Through 
nfluence he thus acquired he was able 
them fit fleet meet 
it of Alfonso of Aragon, who was pre- 
for a the Italian 
asts. He exper ted to be appointed to 
s command, and his surprise and anger 
re great when he learnt that the duke 
id named to it one Torelli, a condottiere, 
en in his favor. 
Carmagnola had been governor of Genoa 


captain-general 


city. 


as 


istice consideration 


» induce to outa to 


ring descent upon 


for two years, when he was called to Milan 
o organize an expedition by land against 
By a lavish expenditure of his 
wn resources he had succeeded in raising 
) army, when Filippo Maria changed his 


\lfonso. 


nd, and ordered it to be 
Chis sudden abandonment of an enterprise 

which Carmagnola expected to acquire 
irther glory and fresh profits, added to 
s feeling of indignation against the duke, 
vhich was further increased when he 
arned that Francesco Sforza —a young 


yndottiere who had already acquired fame | 


1 Italy —had been engaged to enter the 
rvice of the Visconti. He suspected 
at Filippo Maria wished to be rid of 
m, and he well knew that this unscrupu- 
us tyrant was never at a loss for the 
means of removing those whom he feared. 
ull of resentment, be asked for leave to 
retire from the duke’s service. His re- 
quest was granted, and he withdrew to his 
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estates in the country, to meditate upon a 
| plan of revenge for the slights to which he 
had been subjected. 
| Such appears to have been the true 
cause of Carmagnola’s wrath against Fi- 
| lippo Maria, and not, as some writers have 
| assumed, his removal from Milan by his 
| appointment as governor of Genoa.* He 
|was a proud, impetuous, and vindictive 
|man, and the suspicion that he was to be 
supplanted by a rival was well calculated 
to excite his fury. Having obtained his 
release from his engagement to the duke, 
he was at liberty to seek employment else- 
where. Lut he was bound, according to 
his contract anc 
months — known as d/ resfetto — to elapse 
before doing so, Impatient, however, to 
revenge himself, he suddenly abandoned 
wife, children, and property, and present- 
ing himself to the Marquess of Saluzzo — 
to whom he was by birtha liege — offered 
to recover for him the territory of which 
jhe had been wrongfully deprived by the 
Visconti. His offer having been declined, 
he next addressed himself to the Duke of 
Savoy, but with a similarresult. He then 
resolved to offer his services to the repub 
| lic of Venice, and, suddenly arriving in the 
city, pres nted himself be fore the Senate. 
He was otter ar 
cepted, but only alter solemn debate, forty 


to custom, to allow some 


well received, and his 


senators voting against him, 

A g bargaining took place 
over the conditions 
He demanded the 
forces of the republic, with 
stipends, and emoluments appertaining to 
it. The too pru- 
dent and sagacious to place so much power 
in the hands of a soldier of fortune, who 
was notorious for bad faith, and for 
whose fidelity it had no sufficient guaran- 
tee. It refused to name him captain- 
general, alleging that, as the republic was 
not in a state of war, there could be no 
need for such an appointment, 

Carmagnola, having vainly endeavored 
to obtain his own terms, took the oath of 
fidelity to the republic, and, in obedience 
to the orders of the Senate, went to reside 
at Treviso. Filippo Maria Visconti had 
confiscated his lands and property, had 
placed his wife and children under re- 


good deal ot 


of his engagement. 
command of all the 
the honors, 
however, 


Senate was, 


his 


straint, and had imprisoned some of his 
| relatives. 


Not satisfied with thus aveng- 
ing himself upon his former favorite, he 
sent an agent to concert a plot with one 
Aliprandi, who was connected by marriage 


* See a brilliant emay on “*( armagnola,”” by Mr. 
Horatio Brown, in ** Venetian Studies.” 
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with the Visconti family, and was living 
as a fugitive at Treviso, to poison Car- 
magnola, It was discovered, and a con- 
fession extorted by torture from the 
accused. Aliprandi was beheaded, and 
his accomplices were hung. This attempt 
upon his life served to increase the exas- 
peration of Carmagnola against the duke, 
and removed the doubts of the Senate as 
to the sincerity of his hostility to his for- 
mer patron and friend. 

Carmagnola now redoubled his efforts 
to bring about a war between the republic 
and the duke. At his instigation, Venice 
entered, with Florence, into a league, 
which had been formed by some of the 
Italian States, to restrain the ambition of 
Filippo Maria, which threatened their in- 
dependence. This was tantamount to a 
declaration of war against him, and he at 
once prepared for it, The Venetians, on 
the other hand, named Carmagnola cap- 
tain-general of their forces, with a monthly 
stipend of one thousand golden ducats. 
The gonfa/one, or standard of the republic, 
was placed in his hands, with great solem- 
nity, in the Church of St. Mark. Hethen 
left the city to take the command, and 
immediately commenced the siege of 
Brescia. 

Filippo Maria, finding that he was not 
in sufficient strength to contend with the 
league, had recourse to his usual prac- 
tices, and proposed conditions of peace 
which, if accepted, he had no intention of 
observing. He opened private communi- 
cations with Carmagnola, through an agent 
and two Venetian prisoners whom he re- 
leased. The captain-general informed 
the Senate of these overtures, and was 
told, that although it placed little faith in 
the duke, and even suspected some design 
against his life — and it earnestly entreated 
him to be upon his guard — it had so much 
confidence in him that it was willing to 
leave to him negotiations for peace. They 
dragged on without result; the only object 
of Filippo Maria being to gain time. He 
sent repeated messages to Carmagnola, 
who referred them to the Senate, which 
had no reason to suspect that he was be- 
traying his trust. On the other hand, it 
was faithful to him. The terms of peace 
it offered invariably included the restora- 
tion of his wife, family, and property, a 
condition to which the duke refused to 
agree. The greater part of the city of 
Brescia, with the exception of the castle, 
having fallen, the Senate expressed itself 
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tions, he asked leave to take the baths 
of Abano, near Padua. Permission was 
somewhat reluctantly granted to bim, and 
he left his army. During his absence the 
command was taken by Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga, the lord of Mantua, who, 
as a condottiere, had taken service under 
the republic, and who succeeded in reduc 
ing the castle after eight months’ siege. 

Brescia having fallen, and a further in- 
vasion of his territories being threatened, 
the duke found it necessary to accept the 
conditions of peace offered to him by the 
Venetian Senate, including the surrender, 
within fifteen days, of Carmagnola’s wife 
and daughters, and of his confiscated 
property. Carmagnola was accused of 
wishing to continue the war. But he had 
recovered his family and his estates, and 
he had triumphed over Filippo Maria. 
He had been created a Venetian noble, 
and had received from the republic the 
highest honors and rewards that the most 
trusted and successful of condottieri could 
obtain. He had thus fully avenged him- 
self upon the duke and his enemies. But, 
whether he desired or not the continua- 
tion of the war, it was speedily renewed 
through the usual perfidy of Filippo Maria, 
who failed to observe the terms of the 
treaty. 

Carmagnola again received the com- 
mand of the forces of the republic; but, 
being in ill health, he was desirous before 
entering upon a campaign to return to the 
baths of Abano. He obtained leave to do 
so; but the Senate, fearing that his ab- 
sence from the army might lead to delay, 
sent two patricians to Brescia to act as 
provvediteri, or commissioners, to carry 
on the operations. This step may have 
caused offence to Carmagnola, as showing 
a want of confidence in him and an inten- 
tion of interfering with his movements. 
On his return to Brescia, he found the 
duke’s troops besieging the castle of Ca- 
salmaggiore. Fantino Pisani, who held it 
for the Venetians, after in vain appealing 
to Carmagnola for succor, was compelled 
to capitulate. Although there was appar- 
ently no reason to suspect that Carma- 
gnola had wilfully allowed the place to fall, 
as he was accused by public opinion of 
having done, he cannot be absolved from 
blame for his culpable neglect in not going 
to the relief of the beleaguered garrison. 
This first check in his hitherto successful 
career was followed by a signal defeat 
he experienced at Gottolengo from his 


highly satisfied with the success which | famous rival, Piccinino, then in the service 


had attended Carmagnola’s operations. | of the Visconti. 


The disaster was at- 


His health having suffered from his exer- | tributed to his want of prudence in allow- 
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ing his troops — which had been victorious 


in the morning —to repose during the | 


heat of the day under some trees, in face 
of the enemy, without taking precautions 
against a sudden attack. 

rhese disasters were, however, compen- 
sated by successes subsequently obtained, 
which enabled him to occupy the ducal 
territories up to the Adda. He informed 
the Senate of his intention to cross that 
river, and to advance upon Milan, 
design was highly approved, and he was 
urged to put it into execution without de- 
lay. 
serious doubts as to his fidelity to the 
Venetian Republic. Although in a posi- 
tion and in sufficient strength todo what 
he had himself proposed, he contented 
himself with insignificant skirmishes with 


1e enemy without attempting to cross the | 


and the summer was scarcely over 
he commenced preparations tor 
hi in winter 


\ ida, 
when 

placing 5S troops 
form him that it had heard with grief and 
surprise, that it was his intention to dis- 
continue the campaign, and to express its 
hope that the report was unfounded, and 
that him he 
would make up for the time he had | 


at 


by some exploit worthy ol 
st. 


rhey were further instructed to allude to 
rtain rumors which had reached it affect- 


ng his loyalty. These rumors appear to 
ave chiefly arisen from having re- 
leased the subjects of the duke who had 
n captured, whilst the Venetians were 
held He was again 
pressed Milan without 
lelay. 

Ihe duke persisted in his policy of en- 
deavoring to the operations by 
making secret proposals of peace to Car- 
magnola, sending him letters and mes- 
sages, which, however, he appears to have 
communicated to the Senate. He was in- 
formed in reply that these proposals had 
been carefully considered, and were found 
to be neither reasonable nor expedient, 
but only furnished a fresh proof of the 
duke’s perfidy. He was warned not to 
allow the agent sent to treat with him to 
remain in his camp, as designs might be 
entertained against his life, which was very 
dear to the Signoria. Urged by the prov- 
veditori, he advanced against the Milan- 
ese forces commanded by Carlo Malatesta, 
then a young man of little experience, 
but aided by two of the most eminent 
condottieri of the time — Sforza and Pic- 
cinino. A battle ensued near the village 
of Maclodio or Maclo, in which the rout 


his 


bee 
risoners. 


upoo 


still as | 


to advance 


retard 


His | 


And then commenced that mysteri- | 
ous part of his career which gave rise to| 


quarters. | 
Ihe Senate directed the provveditori to in- | 
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of the duke’s army was complete, and 
would have been even more disastrous 
had not darkness put an end to the pur- 
suit. The Senate hastened to send two 
special envoys to congratulate Carmagnola 
upon his glorious victory, It further pre- 
}sented him with a palace in Venice, and 
conferred upon him and his heirs the ter- 
ritory of Castelnedolo, in the province of 
| Brescia. 

A large number of prisoners, including 
Malatesta, had been made in the battle. 
| Carmagnola, without consulting the Sen- 
ate or the provveditori, gave them their 
liberty with the exception of Malatesta. 
This proceeding caused serious dissatis- 
| faction to the Venetians. A more serious 
accusation against him was his neglect to 
| follow up his victory, thus losing the op 
portunity of advancing upon Milan. How 
ever, he brought the war to an end in the 
following spring to the entire satisfaction 
lof the Senate. When he came to Venice 
to give up the gonfalone of St. Mark, he 
was received with great public rejoicing. 
At the conclusion of peace the duke, de- 
siring to be reconciled to Carmagnola, and 
to have him again as a vassal, restored to 
him his in Milanese which had 
been confiscated on his flight 

Although Carmagnola had been guilty 
of inexplicable neglect and want of en- 
ergy, there had been nothing in his con- 
duct upon which a cl of deliberate 
| treachery to the republic could be found 
But during the peace of two years 
which succeeded the termination of the 
war, the duke was apparently in constant 
secret correspondence with him. These 
communications, which became known to 
the Senate, were, if not actually ofa guilty 
nature, highly imprudent, and naturally 
aroused its suspicions, and became the 
| subject of discussion in the Council of 
Ten. Its doubts with respect to Carma- 
|gnola’s fidelity were increased when he 
asked for leave to resign his command, 
The Senate was unwilling to lose so emi- 
nent and capable a commander, especially 
as it had good reason to fear that he 
| would at once return to the service of its 
enemy, the Duke of Milan. It conse- 
quently declined to accede to his request. 
After prolonged negotiations he consented 
to remain in the pay of the republic, ex- 
acting, however, very onerous conditions, 
to which the Senate, after a great deal of 
bargaining, thought it politic to agree. 
His appointment as captain-general of the 
Venetian was then renewed for 
four years. 

The duke 


hes the 


large 


ed 


forces 


having, as was his custom, 
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flagrantly violated the treaty which he had | 


recently concluded, war became inevita- 
ble. The Senate invited Carmagnola to 
Venice, to consult with him as to the meas- 
ures to be taken for carrying iton. He 
then, for the first time, betrayed those 
ambitious designs which led to his ruin. 
In his conferences with the Senate he 
demanded as a reward for his services 
such portions of the Milanese, including 
Milan, as he might succeed in wresting 
from Filippo Maria, In return he prom- 
ised to be ever ready, in person and prop- 
erty, to obey the republic. In reply he 
was told that, if by his means the duke 
was deprived of his possessions, one of 
the cities beyond the Adda at his choice, 
but not Milan, would be assigned to him. 
This promise did not satisfy him. 

At the commencement of hostilities 
Carmagaola, deceived by an offer from the 
warden of the castle of Soncino to surren- 
der it on his approach, fell into a trap 
laid for him by the duke’s condottieri, 
Sforza and Tolentino, He was defeated 
with great loss, and narrowly escaped cap- 
ture. This reverse, which caused a pain- 
ful impression in Venice, was followed 
by the destruction of a flotilla of eighty- 
six armed vessels sent up the Po by the 
Signoria, under the command of Niccold 
Trevisan, which had reached the neigh- 
borhood of Cremona, The Venetians lost 
several thousand men, slain and made 
prisoners. Trevisan had in vain appealed 
for aid to Carmagnola, who was encamped 
at a short distance from the river, He 
either refused or neglected to move, al- 
though he had been directed to co-operate 
with the commander of the flotilla, who 
had been placed under his orders, No 
valid excuse has been offered for his con- 
duct on this occasion, Although the Sen- 
ate appears to have absolved him from 
blame, he was loudly condemned by the 
public voice of Venice, 

The first serious misunderstanding be- 
tween Carmagnola and the Senate oc- 
curred in the month of August, 1431. The 
arms of the Duke of Milan had been every- 
where successful, and the emperor Sigis- 
mund, his ally, was threatening a descent 
from the then of the Alps upon the Vene- 
tian territory. The Senate had ordered 
Carmagnola to hold his troops in readi- 


ness to meet the invasion. Instead of | 


conforming to his instructions, he an- 
nounced his intention of sending his army 
at once into winter quarters, This pro- 
ceeding on his part was the subject of 
serious debate in the Grand Council, but, 
with its habitual caution, it decided not to 


take extreme measures. To add to the 
general indignation against him, he failed 
to give support to one of his captains — 
Guglielmo CavalcabO-—who had seized 
one of the gates of Cremona, and would 
have possessed himself of the city had he 
received timely assistance, which Carma- 
gnola, having disobeyed the orders of the 
Senate by sending his troops into winter 

uarters, was unable to afford. His con- 
dect could only be explained by disloyalty 
to the republic, or by gross neglect unpar- 
donable in a general, 

The Senate was convinced that a per- 
manent peace could only be ensured by 
driving Filippo Maria out of the Milanese. 
It consequently again pressed Carmagnola 
to cross the Adda and to advance upon 
Milan. In order to induce him to act vig- 
orously it was proposed in the Grand 
Council to offer to him and his heirs that 
city, with its dependent territory, on con- 
dition that he obtained possession of it 
by the end of the following July. This 

roposal, when put to the vote, was re- 
jected by a considerable majority. A re- 
port of what had occurred in the Council 
served to excite still further his ill-will to 
the republic. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessions of obedience and his promise to 
move without delay, he remained idle in 
his winter quarters, and gave no heed to 
the constant remonstrances addressed to 
him from Venice. At the same time he 
continued to receive agents of the duke, 
with whom he had secret interviews, al- 
though he had orders from the Senate not 
to hold any further communications with 
Filippo Maria. 

Carmagnola’s conduct could not but 
cause great anxiety to the Senate. In 
one of its sittings it was moved that meas- 
ures should be taken for his arrest. This 
motion was, however, rejected on being 
put to the vote. But on the following day 
the Council of Ten, deeming the matter 
of the most urgent importance, resolved 
toact without a moment's delay. It asked 
that twenty senators should be added to 
its numbers. This request was at once 
acceded to, and the highest tribunal of 
the State, thus recruited, was charged to 
try Carmagnola. The Senate, however, 
resolved that force should not be used to 
arrest him, but that he should be brought 
| by stratagem to Venice, and then placed 
}on his trial. One of its secretaries was 
accordingly sent to Brescia to invite him 
| to come as soon as possible to the city to 
confer as to the future conduct of the war. 

Carmagnola, complying with the invita- 
tion of the Senate, left Brescia for Venice. 
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On his way thither he was everywhere 
treated by the Venetian authorities with 
honor and distinction. When entering the 
city, he was received by eight nobles of 
patrician rank, who conducted him to the 
ducal palace. After his escort had been 
dismissed he was informed that the doge, 
being unwell, was unable to receive him 
that evening. He was leaving the build- 
ing by the grand staircase, when the door 
of the passage to the prisons was pointed 
out to him as his way out. At the same 
moment he was surrounded by the gaolers, 
who hurried him into it. He yielded 
without resistance, merely exclaiming, 
“Vedo ben che son morto” (I see well 
enough that I am a dead man). 

Two days after Carmagnola’s arrest, a 
commission, composed of double the num- 
ber of members prescribed by the regula- 
tions, was appointed for his trial. It was 
directed to “arrest, imprison, examine, 
and torture” him and his secretary, Gio- 
vanni de Moris, and all other persons 
suspected of having conspired against the 
honor and safety of the State, and to take 
any step necessary to arrive at the truth 
concerning the charges against him. 
Amongst those arrested were his wife and 
a woman known as “ La Bella,” who was 


intimate with her. All the correspondence, | 
letters, and documents found in his house 


it Brescia, were brought to Venice. 
time was lost in proceeding with the trial, 
which was only interrupted by the reli- 
vious observances of Holy Week. It was 
resumed immediately after the 
holidays, and the commission sat night 
and day. 

On account of an injury to one of his 
arms the torture of the corda, usually the 
first used on such occasions, could not be 
employed.* Fire was then applied to the 
soles of his feet. He is said to have con- 

ssed at once to the charges against him, 
His confession was taken down in writing 
and read over to him. His papers were 
examined, and compromising letters bear- 
ng his name and seal discovered. The 
evidence of his wife, of La Bella, and of 
other persons, fully confirmed the suspi- 
cions raised by his correspondence, 

Doubts have been entertained 
whether Carmagnola was really subjected 
to the torture, and, if so, whether it was 
applied with such severity as to extort 
admissions from him at variance with the 
truth, The commission, it is argued, hav- 


as to 


* What this injary was does not appear. The tor- 
ture of the corda consisted of raising the victim by 
cords attached to his wrists, and allowing him to drop 
violently. 
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ing acquired full proof of his guilt from 
| his papers, might not have considered it 
necessary to proceed any further; but 
| having been instructed by the Senate to 
| use torture, it may have thought it advis- 
|able to apply it, as a formality necessary 
| to the regularity of its proceedings. Such 
is Signor Battistella’s opinion after an 
| impartial examination of the evidence fur- 
|nished by contemporary writers.* This 
infamous mode of obtaining confessions 
from persons accused of crime prevailed 
|in Venice, as in most countries of Europe, 
| until nearly the end of the eighteenth cen- 
| tury, and it is highly probable that it would 
have been employed in so grave a State- 
| trial as that of Carmagnola. 
|} On the sthof May the commission re- 
| ported to the Senate, After the evidence 
| taken had been read to it, the three chiefs 
of the Council of Ten asked whether sen- 
| tence should not be passed upon Carma- 
gnola, “for that which he had done, as a 
| notorious traitor, to the injury and preju- 
| dice of the State, and against its honor and 
safety, as clearly proved by witnesses and 
documents submitted to the commission,” 
The answer was in the affirmative, with 
only two negative votes. The sentence 
was immediately pronounced ; Carmagnola 
was condemned to be led from prison on 
that very day, with a gag in his mouth, and 
with his hands bound behind him, accord- 
ing to custom, and to be beheaded at the 
usual place of execution between the two 
columns in the Square of St. Mark. The 
doge and three of the commissioners pro- 
| posed that the sentence of death should 
be commuted into one of perpetual impris- 
onment. But this proposal, being put to 
the vote, was rejected by a large majority. 
The sentence was notified to Carma- 
gnola late in the afternoon, and he was 
soon after led forth to execution, He 
wore, according to an eye-witness, “ scar- 
let trousers, a cap of velvet called a Car- 
magnola, acrimson doublet, and a scarlet 
cloak with sleeves,” and was accompanied 
to the block by members of the confrater- 
nity of Sta. Maria Formosa. The heavy, 
double-handed sword of the executioner 
fell three times before his head was sev- 
ered from his body. The corpse was then 
taken to the Church of S. Francesco della 
Vigna by twelve torch-bearers, for burial. 
But whilst they were placing it in the 
grave prepared for it, a friar, who had 
confessed Carmagnola in prison, stopped 
them, saying that the count had desired 
that his body should be interred in the 


* I) Conte Carmagnola, p. 359 
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Cha Grande —the name by which the 
Church of Sta. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari 
was then known in Venice. It was con- 
sequently removed to that church, and 
buried in the first cloister against the wall 


under the portico.* Carmagnola was only | 


forty-two years of age at the time of his 
death. 

Such is the true story of Carmagnola. 
Venice has been accused of having treated 
him with ingratitude and injustice, and of 
having cruelly put to death a faithful ser- 
vant upon mere suspicion. Manzoni has 
made him the hero of a pathetic tragedy, 


and others have described him as the in-| 


nocent victim of a jealous, vindictive, and 
merciless State, and as such he has passed 
into history. We agree with Signor Bat- 
tistella in thinking that the republic has 
been unfairly condemned. That Carma- 
gnola, whilst in its service and in command 
of its armies, was in secret correspondence 
with its enemy, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. That this was an act of treason, 
which would have rendered him liable to 
the penalty of death in any country and at 
any time, is equally certain. It is evident, 
moreover, that he had motives for betray- 
ing his trust. He was a man of vast am- 
bition, and aimed at establishing himself 
as an independent prince. With this ob- 


ject he coveted the city and territory of 


Milan. He believed that he could obtain 
his end, either by a successful war, or by 
coming to a secret understanding with the 
duke. The Venetian Senate had caused 
him disappointment and irritation by re- 
fusing to pledge itself to make over to him 
the Milanese, in the event of his acquiring 
it for them. The republic, after ridding 
itself of one ambitious, restless, and 
treacherous neighbor, was unwilling to 
replace him by one equally grasping and 
untrustworthy. On the other hand the 
duke was childless, and he might be in- 
duced to name as his successor Carma- 
gnola, the husband of his near relative 
Antonia Visconti, who had been, as it 
were, adopted into the family of the Vis- 
conti. But to obtain this end it was 
necessary that Carmagnola should effect 
a complete reconciliation with Filippo 
Maria, and this he could best do by ren- 
dering the duke some great and essential 
service. The want of energy, and the 
neglect he had shown in carrying on the 
war, which had led on more than one 


* Carmagnola’s remains were removed some years 
later to Milan, and placed in a tomb which he had pre- 
pared for himself and his wife in the Church of 5S. 
Francesco, which was subsequently demolished, and 
their ashes dispersed. 


| 
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occasion to the disastrous defeat of the 
Venetian forces, were thus to be explained. 
Coupled with his secret relations with the 
duke, they were amply sufficient to justify 
the suspicions of the Senate, and to war- 
rant his arrest. 

That his arrest was effected by a strata- 
gem need scarcely surprise us, when we 
remember the time in which he lived, and 
the extreme peril to which the republic 
would have been exposed, had an attempt 
to take him by force failed, and he had 
gone over with his army to the Duke of 
Milan. He had a fair trial, as judicial 
proceedings were then carried on. Had 
he been the object of similar suspicions 
when in the service of one of the Italian 
princes, or even of one of the democracies, 
such as Florence or Siena, he would have 
been speedily put out of the way without 
any trial. Whereas the Senate not only 
maturely deliberated before agreeing by a 
majority of votes to accuse him of treason, 
but referred the case to the highest tri- 
bunal which could deal with it, taking 
the unusual step of adding to the number 
of its members. Signor Battistella ob- 
serves,* that “ although the evidence pro- 
duced at the trial is wanting, the docu- 
ments upon which it was founded exist, 
and there is no reason to question the 
sincerity and honesty of a tribunal com- 
posed of thirty-seven members of the most 
illustrious families of Venice — a tribunal 
which proceeded in the light of day, which 
was not ashamed of its acts, which showed 
the greatest care in its investigations, and 
kept a full and accurate register of all its 
proceedings.” Unfortunately not a trace 
of the evidence has been found in the 
Venetian archives. It is conjectured that 
it was destroyed in the great fire which, in 
1577, consumed that part of the doge’s 
palace in which the Council of Ten held 
its sittings and kept its records. It may 
be further remarked that the criminal laws 
of Venice were so framed as to avoid, with 
the utmost care, errors, abuses, and injus- 
tice, and that a confession extorted by 
torture, without corroborative evidence, 
would not have sufficed for the condem- 
nation of a man accused of crime.t 

The Senate had shown the strongest 


* Il Conte Carmagnola, p. 430. 

t Signor Battistella cites, as a proof of the earnest 
desire of the republic that no innocent man should 
suffer, the well-known story of the /ornarette, ot 
baker’s boy, who was executed for a murder, which he 
was subsequently proved not to have committed. The 
Signoria directed that two lamps should be forever 


| lighted every night outside of the Church of St. Mark, 


ief and 


as a tribute to his memory, and as a sign of 
hey are 


repentance for the injustice done to him, 
lighted to this day. 
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desire to retain the services of Carmagnola. 
It could only have deprived the State of 
them upon the fullest conviction that he 
was betraying his trust. The confidence 
that the republic placed in those who 
served it faithfully, and the honors it con- | 
ferred upon them, are shown by its treat- 
ment of Gattamelata and Colleoni, to| 
whose memories it raised those noble | 

juestrian statues which adorn Padua and 
Venice, and which are amongst the grand- 
est productions of the sculptor’s art. Al- 
though the tragic fate of Carmagnola may 
excite our pity, it cannot be said to have 
been unmerited. 

Carmagnola was a great soldier, perhaps 
the foremost of his time ; but he was faith- 
less, treacherous, and cruel. He was so} 
gnorant that he was not even acquainted | 
with the letters of the alphabet. His dis- 
position was jealous, hasty, and violent ;| 

$s manners rude and boorish, his greed | 
for money insatiable, and his ambition 
boundless. That he had some amiable 
qualities may be inferred from the fact 
that he was successful in acquiring the 
affection of his soldiers, and the gratitude 
of the population of Genoa, which he gov- 
erned. His wife, family, and friends ap- 

ir to have been devoted to him, and he 

id a superstitious piety which induced 

m to found, like other condottieri, 

rines to saints and charitable institu- 

nS. 

In the fifteenth century the princes of 
independent States in the peninsula took 

the profession of condottieri. They 
liffered in many respects from the regu- 
lar captains of adventure. The latter | 
were for the most part ignorant men of | 
low origin. We have seen that neither | 
Hawkwood nor Carmagnola could read or 
write. The princely condottieri were | 
frequently men of noble family and of | 
culture. They were the patrons and friends | 
of poets, philosophers, and painters, by 
whom they loved to surround themselves 
in their little courts. They founded uni- 
versities for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, and erected monuments upon which | 
were lavished all the skill and taste of the 
great artists of the Renaissance, They 
were ready to sell their services to the 
highest bidder ; but their followers being 
their own subjects were more amenable to 
discipline than the savage bands of mer- 

naries who for more than a century had 
laid waste the fertile plains of Italy. Such | 
was the renowned Sigismund Malatesta, | 
lord of Rimini, who may be taken as a type | 
oi this third class of condottieri. Mons. 
Yriarte has given us asketch of his career | 
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in a work which may make up, by the pro- 
fusion of its illustrations and the charm of 
its style, for some statements founded 
rather upon the lively imagination of the 
writer than on unquestionable historical 
data. 

Sigismund, the natural son of Pandolfo 
Malatesta, lord of Pesaro and Rimini, was 
born in 1417. He was confided as a child 
to the care of his uncle, Carlo Malatesta, 
who trained him so early to arms that at 
the age of twelve years, the day after the 
death of that famous condottiere, he 
buckled on his small armor, mounted his 
war-horse, and took part in repelling an 
invasion of his brother Galeotto’s territo- 
ries. When only thirteen he placed him- 
self at the head of a body of troops, and 
gained a decisive victory at Serra Un- 
garina, over the army of the pope. At 
fifteen he succeeded Galeotto as lord of 
Rimini, and with four thousand foot and 
three hundred horse defeated, at Longa- 
rino, Frederick of Montefeltre,- Duke of 
Urbino, who was ever after his implacable 
enemy. This was the beginning of his 
military career. 

He first appeared as a condottiere when 
nineteen years old, in the pay of Eugenius 
IV. Aiter two years, feeling aggrieved at 
being placed under the command of a 
rival, he suddenly went over to the Vene- 
tians, who were at war with this pope. 
He gained for them, soon after, a victory 
over the Duke of Urbino at Reggio. Re- 
tiring from the service of the republic, he 
returned to the government of his own 
dominions, and was speedily engaged in a 
series of campaigns against Frederick of 
Montefeltre, which lasted for some years 
without any definite result. In 1447, Al- 
fonso of Aragon, king of Naples, claimed 
the duchy of Milan, as legitimate heir to 
Filippo Maria Visconti, and prepared to 
assert his rights by arms. He invited 
Malatesta to take the command of his 
forces, and to commence operations by 
invading the territory of the Florentine 
republic, which had declared against him. 
Malatesta was to be paid four thousand 
ducats for one year, and he exacted a part 
of that sum before taking the field. He 
had scarcely received it when he joined 
the Florentines, refusing at the same time 
to return the money which had been ad- 
vanced, and which he employed in fitting 
out an expedition against Alfonso. 

Florence had declared herself in favor 
of Francesco Sforza, who had possessed 
himself of the duchy of Milan, and against 
whom a league had been formed, including 
the king of Naples and the Venetians, 
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The Florentines had engaged as one of 
their captains Frederick of Montefeltre. 
The enmity between the two captains, and 
their jealousy of each other, were such 
that letters of defiance passed between 
them, and the Florentine commissioners 
had much difficulty in preventing them 
from fighting a duel, after the fashion of 
the times.* The king of Naples, anxious 
to detach Malatesta from the league, 
offered to give him the command of all 


his forces, notwithstanding the manner in | 


which he had been betrayed. sut Mala- 
testa’s demands were so exorbitant that 
they could not come to an agreement. 
However, Alfonso, wishing to conciliate 
so formidable an enemy, gave his niece, 
the daughter of the Duke of Calabria, in 
marriage to Malatesta’s son. 

_Malatesta’s contract with the Floren- 
tines had scarcely expired when he en- 
gaged himself to the Sienese, whose 


territories were threatened by Aldobran- | 
dino Orsini, the lord of Pettigliano, The 


history of his connection with the com- 
mune of Siena affords a curious parallel 
to that of Carmagnola with the republic of 
Venice. The dlasery manner in which he 
carried on the war, and the discovery that 
he was in secret correspondence with 
Orsini, with whom he suddenly concluded 
a truce when on the point of capturing the 
enemy's stronghold, gave rise te rumors 
that he was unfaithful to his trust. Meas- 
ures were immediately taken for his arrest. 


Apprised of his danger, he precipitately | 


fled into the Florentine territory, abandon- 
ing his tents and baggage.t Once safe, 
he demanded from the commune a release 
from his engagement, which was granted. 


At the same time, however, the Sienese | 
publicly denounced his perfidy and ap-| 


pealed to all the independent States of 
Italy against him. The king of Naples, 
who was their ally, had not forgotten 
Malatesta’s treachery, of which he had 
been the victim. He resolved to avail 
himself of the opportunity of revenge, and 
sent against him the most successiul con- 
dottiere then in Italy, Piccinino. Mala- 
testa, threatened with the invasion of his 


® The story of this affair is curious as illustrating the 
manners of the age Frederick of Montefeltre had 
already sent a letter of defiance to Malatesta under the 
walls of Pesaro, which the latter refused to notice. He 
accepted Malatesta’s challenge by a public declaration, 
and both appealed to the Duke of Savoy to assign some 
spot in his dominions for the duel. The duke con- 
sented to do so, but on condition that he showld be 
granted the life of the one who was defeated, and be the 
arbiter of his liberty. (Ricotti, Storia delle Campagnie 
di Ventura, vol. iii., p. rt ) 

t With his baggage Li Seteete lost his letters and 
correspondence, which are stil] preserved in the Sienese 
archives, and afford valuable material for his history. 


dominions and surrounded by formidable 
enemies, not only had recourse to the 
Duke of Milan, Francesco Sforza, who 
despatched three thousand horsemen to 
his aid, but sent envoys to René of Anjou 
inviting him to renew his attempt to ac- 
quire the kingdom of Naples, thus bring- 
ing the French again across the Alps —a 
crime unpardonable in Italian eyes. He 
went even further in his despair, and pro- 
posed to the Grand Turk, Sultan Ma- 
homet the Conqueror, the invasion of 
Italy. These misdeeds led Pope Pius II, 
to issue a bull of excommunication against 
him, in which he was accused of every 
imaginable vice and crime, and of heresy, 
as not believing in the immortality of the 
soul and as having pagan propensities. 
He was condemned to be burnt in effigy. 
One of the best sculptors of the day, 
Paolo Romano, was employed to make a 
representation of him in wood, which, 
dressed in his peculiar costume, was de- 
clared to be an extraordinary likeness, It 
was committed to the flames in front of 
the Church of St. Peter, with a label 
issuing from the mouth, on which was 
inscribed, “I am Sigismund Malatesta, 
son of Pandolfo, the prince of traitors, the 
enemy of God and man, condemned to be 
burnt by a sentence of the Sacred Col- 
lege.” 

Abandoned by his own brother, Novello, 
one of his bravest captains, and by most 
of his adherents, who were frightened by 





the threat of excommunication against 
those who took part with him, he made a 
vain effort to obtain succor from the 


| French. On the 24th of August, 1462, he 


was completely defeated by his old enemy 
Frederick of Montefeltre, in the Piano di 
Marotta. The loss of his principal castles 
and the advance of the allies upon Rimini 
proved to him that the only course left to 
| him to save even a portion of his domin- 
|ions was to sue for peace, and to accept 
| any terms that were offered to him, The 
| pope demanded not only a public act of 
submission and repentance, but that Mala- 
| testa should appear before the College of 
| Cardinals, clear himself of the charge of 
| heresy, and make a formal renunciation of 
| his rights to all the territories claimed by 
‘him, with the exception of the city of 
| Rimini and the Castle of Cerigiolo. To 
these hard conditions he had to submit 
before he and his followers were released 
from the penalties of excommunication. 
Being now without resources, and un- 
able to carry on war on his own account, 
he offered his sword to Venice. The re- 
public, being engaged in hostilities with 
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the Turks, gladly availed itself 
offer, and conferred upon him the com- 
mand of its army Morea. He re- 
mained for two years in Greece, proving 
his valor and capacity by victories over 
the Turks, which might have led to their 
expulsion from the Morea, had he not 
been constantly thwarted in move- 
ments by the provveditori. Their inter- 
ference led to fatal to the 
success of the expedition, Malatesta was 
summoned to Venice to explain his con 
which had impeached. He 
succeeded in doing so to the entire satis- 
faction of the Senate. But he solicited 
and obtained a release from his engage- 
ment, and returned to Rimini. Pius II., 
his bitter enemy, had died, and had been 
succeeded by Paul II., who, desirous of 
securing the support of so able a captain, 
invited Malatesta to Rome. He was re- 
ceived there with great honor as a cham 
pion of the Church and Christianity in 
warring against the infidels. The pope 
even presented him with the golden rose 
— the reward reserved for princes distin- 
guished for their virtues and their services 
to religion. Paul expected some substan- 


JOHN 


of his 


in the 


his 


dissensions 


duct, they 


tial return for this mark of his favor, and 
proposed to Malatesta to cede Rimini to 
the Holy See in exchange for Spoleto and 


Foligno. Malatesta, who was back in his 
pital, was so exasperated by this pro- 
sal, that, in a fit of ungovernable rage, 

swore that he would himself be the 
irer of his answer, and at once set out 
r Rome with the intention of assassinat 
the pope. Paul, having some 
yn of his design, refused to receive him 
private, as it had been his custom to 

, but admitted him a public audi 
ce, surrounded by his cardinals and by 
ty guards, Malatesta, who had con- 
led a dagger under his doublet, perceiv- 

g that he was impotent to carry out his 

rn, was seized with violent nervous 

He burst into threw 
mself at the feet of Paul, reminded him 

all that he had done for the Church, 
iplored forgiveness, and entreated that 
should not be deprived of his beloved 

‘\imini. Paul acceded to his prayer; but 

y on condition that papal troops should 
form half the garrison of the city. 
Malatesta was now reduced to the last 
xtremity. He had squandered his re- 
urces in useless wars; he had lost the 
fluence which he at one time possessed ; 
» could no longer count upon a sufficient 
imber of followers to render him formi- 
lable or useful as a condottiere, and he 
found leagued against him all the princes 
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of Italy. Under these circumstances he 
was glad to accept an engagement for two 
years from the pope. Such, however, was 
the state of his finances, that he could only 
equip sixty-four lances, which, under his 
command, served as the guard of the Vat- 
ican. An attack of a pernicious fever, 
which he had contracted in the Morea, 
caused him to leave Rome for Rimini, 
where he died at the age of fifty-one, Oc- 
tober 7, 1468. 

The character of Malatesta, as a con- 
dottiere, differed in no way from that of 
the very worst of his predecessors and 
contemporaries of the same trade. He 
was treacherous, cruel, rapacious, revenge- 
ful, and licentious. He never hesitated to 
employ any means, however infamous, to 
obtain his ambitious ends. He would 
pursue to the death, with all his infinite 
resources of duplicity and fraud, any one 
who had offended him. He was terrible 
in his rage, and implacable in his hatred. 
Mons. Yriarte justly describes him as “le 
héros cachant un bandit de grand chemin 
et l'homme aA un moment donné devenant 
The indictment against 
him of Pius II., which was accepted as 
well-founded by the whole of Italy, in- 
cluded every possible crime — rape, in- 
cest, murder, robbery, arson — including 
the assassination of his two wives, Gene- 
vieva d’Este and Polyxena Sforza, and of 


|his tutor, Ugolino de Pilli, whom he :is 
| said 


to have tortured to death. Mons. 
Yriarte, however, questions whether there 
be sufficient evidence to prove him guilty 
of these three murders, but he admits that 
he was quite capable of having committed 
them. 

If such only were the character of Ma- 
latesta, there would be little to interest us 
in him. But it is the of the 
medal that renders him, in many respects, 
one of the most extraordinary men of his 
age, and the most striking type of the 
Italian condottiere prince of the fifteenth 
century. To his cruel and savage dispo- 
sition he united an eloquence, a sense 
of justice, and other qualities, which en- 
deared him to his followers and his sub- 
jects. Whilst committing every crime 
and given to every vice, he showed an 
ardent love for the pursuits of philosophy, 
literature, and art. He invited to his 
court the most eminent philosophers, men 
of letters, and artists of the day, and Ri- 
mini became one of the centres of that 
remarkable intellectual movement which 
marks the period of the Renaissance in 
Italy. When not engaged in some wan- 
ton aggression on his neighbor's territo- 


reverse 
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ries, or in meditating schemes for the | Isotta was in ng, worthy of his 


murder of his wives, or the assassination 
of a rival, he would employ his leisure 
hours in discussing abstruse questions of 
philosophy, in writing poetry, in erecting, 
with the aid of the famous architect, Leon 
Alberti, monuments on which all the re- 
sources of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting were to be lavished, or in show- 
ing his skill as an engineer by devising 
new systems of fortifications or useful 
public works. The Church of S. Fran- 
cesco, which he built at Rimini to contain 
the tombs of himself, his mistress — the 
celebrated Isotta — and the illustrious men 
whom he gathered around him, still ranks 
amongst the best examples of that exqui- 
site taste which distinguishes the work of 
the Italian artists of the second half of the 
fifteenth century.* 

Such painters as Pietro della Francesca, 
and such medallists as Pisanello and Mat- 
teo da Pasti, have made us familiar with 
the features of Malatesta and of Isotta da 
Rimini, long his mistress and ultimately 
his wife. This remarkable woman was 
the daughter of Francesco delli Atti, a 
gentleman of noble family who had en- 
riched himself by commerce. Her eulo- 
gists and contemporary poets have at- 
tributed to her marvellous beauty —a 
judgment which is not confirmed by her 
portraits.¢ Malatesta was, however, fas- 
cinated both by her charms and her 
mental qualities, and she exercised an 
influence over him which no one else ever 
acquired, and which lasted till his death. 
Such was his confidence in her that he 
confided to her, during his frequent ab- 
sences from Rimini, the government of 
his dominions. She fulfilled her trust 
with so much prudence and wisdom as to 
merit the high approval of the Venetian 
Senate —a very competent judge of such 
matters. She shared his love for philoso- 
phy, poetry, and the fine arts, and earned 
for herself the reputation of being one of 
the most learned women of her time. 
Mons, Yriarte, however, believes that he 
has discovered proofs that she was unable 
to write, and that the signature to her let- 
ters, still preserved, is not in her own 
hand. Even Pius II., when denouncing 
the iniquities of Malatesta, admitted that 


* Mons. Yriarte gives an elaborate account, with 
numerous illustrations, of this celebrated edifice, which 
had the character of a heathen temple rather than that 
of a Christian church. Upon the absence in it of all 
Roman Catholic images and symbols was partly founded 
the charge of heresy brought against Malatesta by 
Pius II. 

t It is doubtful whether the portrait in the National 
Gallery attributed to Pietro deila Francisca is that of 
Isotta. 





passionate love. e prepared for hera 
magnificent sepulchre in his Church of S, 
Francesco during the lifetime of his sec- 
ond wife, whom he is believed to have put 
to death to make way for her. Their ini- 
tials —S, and I. — intertwined in the form 
of a monogram, are still seen on every 
monument that he constructed, and are 
introduced into every ornament with which 
he enriched it. When he married her, he 
obtained from the pope a bull legitimizing 
her two children. 

In the sixteenth century, when the petty 
principalities under the tyrants ceased to 
exist, and the larger Italian States were 
formed, and when the methods of war 
were changed by the use of artillery and 
the employment of regular armies in the 
permanent service of the State, the con- 
dottiere disappeared, as there was no 
more need for him, But the spirit of the 
old capitani di ventura did not become 
entirely extinct in Italy. It may be said 
to have been revived in Garibaldi, who 
was essentially a condottiere of the old 
school, with this honorable distinction, 
that whilst his predecessors were impelled 
by no other motives than a ruthless ambi- 
tion and the greed of plunder and gain, 
he, the most honest and disinterested of 
men, was only inspired by an ardent love 
of liberty and of his country. He substi- 
tuted the red shirt for the badge of the 
red cross conferred by Pope Urban VI. 
upon Alberico da Barbiano, but he bore 
aloft the standard on which was inscribed 
“ Italia liberata dai barbari!” 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
EPICURUS WYNN, 
CHAPTER I. 

OUTSIDE it had grown quite dark, ex- 
cept for a tender light above the hilltops 
in the west; the clear sky and the soft 
wind soothed one with the promise of 
coming summer; but what mattered May 
to those inside the Royal Theatre of Vari- 
eties? It was a large, bare room, filled 
with the reek of bad tobacco and a pervad- 
ing,sensation of stale beer ; a single gallery 
ran round, the centre of which was cush- 
ioned and supposed to be “ select,” but 
the popular parts of the house were the 
sides and the body down below, There 
they took things easily, smoked much 
thick twist, exchanged salutations with 
their friends aloft, and when pleased 
stamped tumultuously on the floor and 
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whistled with their fingers in an ear-pierc- | for him; the last verse of the song had 


ing manner, 
performance itself was beyond descrip- 
tion ; there was nothing that pretended to 
music, the humor had not reached beyond 
the knockabout stage ; it was not even inde- 
cent; simply dull — ponderously and pro- 
foundly dull. A young woman, dressed 
ina Grenadier’s uniform, as far at least 
as was consistent with the unities of mu- 
sic-hall costume, was singing a patriotic 
war-ditty, with much martial strutting 
about the stage, and the audience was 
noisily assisting at the chorus, which com- 
bined “England’s right” and “ British 
might” in a novel and pleasing fashion. 
It was the last verse, with the necessary 
sentiment : — 
watch is set, 


' les 
to sie ) 


And now the last night 
But, ere he goes 
Our gallant boy breat! 
For those across the deep: 


** Oh, God of All! my wife and child 
Safe in thy guidance keep! ”’ 


Ps 
les one deep prayer 


Even the first violin, a stolid young man 


who had been playing there for some | 
time, was struck by the incongruity of | 


this verse with its surroundings. He did 


not call it blasphemy, because he was not | 


n the habit of analyzing his feelings, but 
he was touched by a sense of something 
wrong. However, any further thoughts 
about the matter were strangely inter- 
rupted. The applause had barely died 
away when a loud, rough voice shouted, — 

“ Whoso has a soul to be saved, let him 
flee from the wrath to come!” 

Every one turned at once, and saw by 
one of the side entrances a little knot of 
eople, all wearing the well-known dress 
f the Salvation Army, and 
uund a dark, stern-looking young man, 
vho had just spoken. As the audience 


| 
| 


But the dreariness of the | left him with a feeling of shame, that had 


been deepened by the girl’s words, and 
now he leapt over the barrier and dashed 
towards the struggling crowd, which was 
being swept in his direction. He caught 
her just as she was being borne down in 
the rush, and before he well knew what 
was happening was carried out with the 
rest into the street, 

Once outside, the cool air and the dark- 
ness quieted every one, and the lights 
going up again the audience returned to 
the performance, but the musician was left 


| standing with the reunited Salvationists, 


own soul! 


clustered | 


waited a moment in silent surprise, a girl} 


prang upon one of the benches and be- 
gan, in a clear, thrilling voice, — 
** Oh, my brothers! has not Christ died 
“ 1 > 
for you, and does he not say — knock ? 


| 

So far she was heard, for the band had 
stopped and the people had not realized | 
!and he had played there night after night, 


e situation, but everything else was 
rowned in the tumult of whistling, shout- 

g, and yelling that now arose, The little 
group struck up a hymn, setin fact to one 
of the tunes sung there nightly; but this 
was a signal for a rush of the crowd over 
the seats at them, while some one in the 
gallery threw an empty beer-bottle at the 
girl who was still standing on the bench. 
At this moment, too, the gas was turned 
down, but not before the violin had seen 
the bottle on its way. It was too much 


few of whom were without marks of the 
conflict. The young man who seemed to 
be their leader took him by the hand. 

“ Welcome, in the name of the Lord! 
One soul at least we have saved from hell ! 


|Turn not back from the good work, for 


woe unto him that putteth his hand to the 
plough!” 

He did not exactly know what to reply 
to this, when the girl, whom he still sup- 
ported, turned to him and said, — 

“ Tha’s saved my life to-night, save thy 
! Come with us, and go not again 
into that house of wrath!” 

“ Nay, I saved no life. They'd noan 
ha’ hurt thee. I doubt I shall play there 


|any more, but I mun go back for my 


fiddle.” 

He resisted alike their entreaties and 
their warnings, saying that * prayer meet- 
ings were noan in his line,” and returned 
to take his place again in the orchestra, 
while the little army moved across the 
market-place, damped somewhat by their 
defeat, but triumphant in the feeling of 
having suffered for their master. Epi- 
curus Wynn played out the rest of the 
performance, but with growing disgust, 
for the remembrance of the girl standing 
there seemed to have opened his eyes for 
the first time, and to cast a pure light 
around that showed the whole place un- 
clean. 

His was a quiet nature, not very ob- 
servant nor readily affected by externals, 


heedless of the vice and vulgarity, not 
indeed thinking of it, except as an inev- 
itable accompaniment of his daily work. 


| But this was henceforth impossible, and 


when the evening’s entertainment was 
over he went behind and told the manager 
that he was not coming any more. The 
manager was already in no amiable mood ; 
he had been a good deal put out by the 


| disturbance, for the artiste whose song 


had been interrupted being a bit of a star, 
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had required coaxing before she would 
consent to reappear, so that the defalca- 
tion of his best musician was the last 
straw, and his wrath boiled over, When 
he at last found words he asked, — 

“Are you turned Salvationist too, or 
what the is up to-night?” 

* No, I’m noan turned Salvationist, but 
I’m coming no more. That’s all.” 

“Go, and be —— to you! But re- 
member you get no wage this week!” 
And here he again grew inarticulate. 


from a little village of a hundred houses 
or so to a great cotton-spinning centre, 
and Jesse Wynn's old pugnacity had died 
away a good deal with the general im- 
provement in the condition of the working 
classes. He still occasionally spent his 


|Sunday mornings listening to the ad- 


dresses at the Secularists’ Hall, and had 


| not failed to impress his own ideas about 


religion on the boy; but since they had 
grown up round Eppy, they had lost the 
bitterness which comes from opposition, 


“ Nobody axed thee for any wage, so| and were no longer aggressive, but part of 


tha’d better keep a quiet tongue i’ thy 
head,” and Epicurus Wynn put his violin 


under his arm and left the place for good, | 


As he strode down the long street to 


his ordinary habit of mind. 

When he got home, Eppy found three 
or four other workingmen naturalists with 
his father; the microscope was set up on 


the river and climbed the hill on the other| the table, and they had been discussing 


side his mind soon recovered its wonted 
slacidity, which had been somewhat ruffled 


the points of a rare moss one of them had 
just found, when the arrival of a younger 


xy his parting with the manager, but he/ man, hot from a Radical meeting, had 
could not so easily put away the thought} turned the conversation from science to 


of the girl, as she stood pleading coura- | politics. 


geously with the brutal crowd of the music | 
hall. He half smiled at the madness of 
an attempt to convert the frequenters of 
such a place, but he felt ashamed and | 
somewhat resentful that it should have 
needed her to show him the degradation 
of it all. 

Epicurus Wynn had been brought up 
after rather a curious fashion, entirely by 
his father, who in his youth had been 
notorious for his Radicalism and his infi- 
delity, one of the most marked acts of 
which was the christening of his only son 
Epicurus, in direct defiance of all the re- 
spectable opinion of the place. When 
his wife died, which happened when Eppy 
was still a baby, Jesse Wynn declared his 
intention of managing for himself, and 
having no more women about the place. | 
So he did, and despite the incredulous | 
scoffs of the neighboring housewives no 
cottage was so neat and clean as his; his 
arrangements were the wonder and envy 





of his friends, and afforded them a con- | 


stant text for the comfortable doctrine of 
how much better a man could do these 
things when he really set himself to it. 


Epicurus had flourished well under the | 


system, and had grown up a big, healthy 


lad, somewhat dreamy and old-fashioned, | 


rather slow of apprehension, but tenacious 
of all impressions, and passionately sensi- 
tive to certain kinds of beauty, especially 
music, He had not consorted much with 
lads of his own age, but rambled about 
the country with his father, who had aban- 
doned politics for botany, and become an 
indefatigable collector. 

Meanwhile Chadgate had increased 


He bad been treating them toa 
faded version of the evening's speeches, 
and Jesse, in disgust, had at last broken 
out, 

“I'm sick o’ hearing yo young folks talk, 
talk, talk, about liberty and injustice, and 
t’ wickedness o’ t’ Tories. Yo should ha’ 
bin a young mon when I were, and then 
yo’"d a had summat to feight about. T’ 
working mon nowadays has getten better 
wage, and eddication, and his union, and 
there’s ten fools now for one when I’re a 
lad. H'd better mend hissel’ and shut up 
callin’ t’ aristocracy. Oh! I'm talking, 
tha thinks, but I did my share i’ Chartist 
times, and I'm ready to do it again when 
it’s wanted. Tha says I’ve deserted t’ 
cause, but wait till there’s summat worth 


| feighting for, and Jesse Wynn ‘Il be there- 


abouts.” 

There was a general hum of assent from 
the others, who had resented the introduc- 
tion of politics, and the discomfited orator 
beat a retreat when Eppy entered. 

“ Tha’rt late, lad!” said his father. 

“ Ay, but it’s t’ last time. I've chucked 
t’ theatre from to-neet.” 

* Hast getten t’ bag? " asked one of the 
others. 

“ Nay, there were no sacking about it. 
I just telled Williams I'd had enough.” 

“Well, I’m reet glad, Eppy,” said his 


father. “ l’ve said nowt, but I ne’er cared 


for it. I'm noan agen play-acting and 
music, but they’re an illfavort lot as goes 
yon. And tha doesna want t’ brass, for 
th’art noan married, and tha collects 
nowt.” 

The rest of the company assented with 
a sigh, as they thought of the books they 
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should like, and the cases they could buy 
if they only had the money. 

“]’ve done wi’ it now, ony road,” re- 
sponded Eppy, and passed into the back 
kitchen to look for alittle supper. By the | 
time he had finished the others had all} 
dropped off, and the father and son, after 
: little more talk about what had happened 
it the theatre, said good-night and went | 

eir ways to bed, 


CHAPTER IL, 
Ir was half past twelve; 
idgate had just loosed; and the air was 
ed with the clatter of iron-bound clogs 
the pavement, as an eager tide of 
hawled women and mea, grimy with oil 
cotton fluff, set down the long street 
Among them was Epicurus 
Wynn, large-framed and He 
trode along by himself his usual 
dreamy and abstracted look; but before 
he reached the bridge he was arrested by 
his arm, and turning, that 
girl he had dragged out of the 
In 
> daylight he could form a clearer idea 
She was tall and slight, somewhat 

ile and worn-looking; but you forgot to 
isk whether she was pretty in the pres 
nee of the intense and spiritual life tl 


the mills of 


over 


to the river. 
vigorous. 
with 


a hand on saw 
was the 
hall on the 


Music 


previous evening. 


nat 
tup her tace. She was dressed like any 
ther mill girl, in a grey shawl that cov- 
red the head and fastened under the chin, 

| she spoke with a directness you would 

%t have expected from her delicate an 
even shrinking appearance, but which was 
far removed from the audacity of her 
CiAaSS, : 

“ What's thy name, young man? 
to pray tor thee.” 

“I doubt it'll be ony use, but I’m called 
Epicurus Wynn.” 

‘Epicurus ?” 

“Ay. It were my 
He’s a Secularist and had me christened | 


iter an owd philosopher, as he tond 
n ” 


I want 


feyther’s doing. 


re 


“ He'll suffer for it some day. And art 
1a Secularist?” 


“Ay. 1 go wi’ my feyther. I reckon 

a'll do no good praying for me,” 

“ Tha knows nowtabout that. Eh,lad! 
come of our meetings! Tha’s 
gota soul saved whether tha likes | 

or not. Come and hear the Lord’s| 
vord! Has ever tried to live , 


to some 


to be 


tha wi 
rist, and larn what he can give thee?” 
She spoke roughly enough, but there 
is something in the exaltation of her 
oice that thrilled strange fibres in Eppy. 
He had been touched the night betore, 


| Kerby’s my father.’ 


enthusiasm. 


man, 
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and now he turned things over a little in 
his mind and slowly answered, “ Th’art 
reet enough there, lass. I've ne'er tried 
religion. I'll come and hear what you've 
got to say. But I tell thee fairly, l’‘m a 
Secularist, and make nowt o’ t’ Bible. 
I've towd thee my name — what's thine?” 

“ Norah Kerby,” she answered, looking 
him almost defiantly in the face. “ Michael 


’ 


“Eh, lass; but tha’s a hard time of it, 
| rec kon hy 

Michael Kerby was a notorious charac- 
ter in Chadgate, a prize fighter in 
youth; he was now a kind of dog and 
pigeon fancier, and having worn one wife 
to death, was married again to a woman 
who was his master, and in her own way 
as evil as himself, 

“ He has given me strength for it,” 
Norah. “The troubles of this world 
little things if they bring you to Him,” 

“Well, I must be going,” he now, 
for their ways parted; “but 
to-neet.”” 

So that when had finished 
his tea and washed himself, Eppy went off 
to the Salvation Army barracks, a barn- 
like wooden far trom his 
old haunt, and which, indeed, had been a 
theatre tl growing prosperity 
of Chadgate had demanded a larger build- 
ing. When entered, it was nearly 
filled with a mixed crowd. 
Round the door wasa group of idle young 
men and girls who had come to scoft, and 
who rushed out at with an ex- 
plosion of laughs and shouts. Young 
people, too, mainly predominated on the 
bare benches, the boys sheepish, the 


his 


said 


are 


said 


I'll 


come 


evening he 


Structure, not 


itself the g 
lj 
he 

curiously 


intervals 


y ris 
very wakeful, with a set look on their taces 
that was meant to indicate devotion and 
Here and there was a com- 
fortable looking dame, who liked her reli- 
gion strong; but there was also a fair 
leaven of middle-aged tolks, weary-eyed 
and worn, who were faithfully and ear- 
nestly striving to tread the narrow way. 
At the further end of the room was a 
small platform, with a bare handrail at the 
edge, and from this elevation a young 
whom Eppy knew a little, was 
preaching with a fierce intensity, that lost 
its effect from its unvarying dead-weight 
of emphasis. Eppy remembered him now 
as the leader of the little band of Salva- 
tionists in the music hall, and marvelled 
much, for he had not heard of this last 
stage in his strange career. George How- 
arth’s boyhood had been embittered by 
a slight lameness, which cut him off from 
the sports and companionship of other 
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boys of his age. His strong nature had 
turned in upon itself, and though he had 
been forced to leave school for the mill at 
a very early age, he had toiled at night 
schools and evening classes, till he had at 
last obtained a place as usher in a private 
school in London, But he very soon 
found the life intolerable; the boys 
mocked his accent, the other masters 
alternately sneered at him and patronized 
him, which he resented still more, and 
finally, after one outburst of passionate 
temper, he was dismissed without any 
prospect, or, indeed, desire, of another 
such situation. He came back to Chad- 
gate hopeless, and resumed his work at 


the mill, a soured man, who saw nothing | 


but injustice in the world, everywhere the 
wicked man flourishing, and he himself 
condemned to a life he had once risen 
above. Almost at once he sank into 
gloomy dissipation, from which he had 
been rescued by the Salvation Army, 
to throw the whole bitter strength of his 
nature into their religion, with its hard 
dogmas and fierce anticipations of a future 
retribution, 

Eppy’s attention wandered; he found 
little in the discourse that appealed to him 
in any way; and he was soon lost in re- 
membrances of other very different scenes 
— concerts and plays he had enjoyed in 
that room in old days. But his interest 
was fixed when Norah Kerby came on to 
the platform to speak. She advanced to 
the railing without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness, her bonnet hung from her 
arm, so showing a loosely coiled mass of 
black hair, which only increased the fra- 
gility of her appearance. Entirely ab- 
sorbed in her message, she at once began 
to speak, — 

“* Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden.’” 

We need hardly continue; it was not 
her words, it was the far-away look in her 
great eyes which seemed to fill with a 
vision not granted to the rest, the appeal- 
ing conviction in her voice that thrilled 
Eppy like a strain of profoundest melody, 
and made him think that after all there 
might be something in religion to which 
his father was blind, as he was deaf to 
the music, where he himself found his 
keenest delight. And when at the close she 
asked that the peace of God and the bless- 
ing of Christ might descend on one soul 
who had come among them that night, 
and entreated their prayers for the brother 
who was still outside the fold, he was 
touched by a sense of an all-embracing 
love that he had never known before, for 


| sincere and deep as was the affection be- 
tween his father and himself, it was sto- 
ically unemotional, and knew no tender- 
'ness of word or deed. As they walked 
|home together, he promised Norah to 
lonme again, and after a while became a 
regular frequenter of the meetings. But 
he grew no nearer to getting religion ; he 
| would be carried away by the spell of 
| Berek s preaching, but when that was 
over, his placid temperament, cautious 
| from early training, found no satisfaction 
| in the turgid doctrines of the Army. What 
| he did come for was Norah herself, and 
he went about with her till it was generally 
said that “ Eppy Wynn and yon Salvation 
lass o’ Kerby’s were keeping company.” 
They talked little of love or the future, 


| but a very tender understanding was grow- 


ing up between them, only marred by 
Norah’s anxiety that Eppy should enrol 
himself in their ranks and his reluctance 
to satisfy her by any such pious fiction. 
However, it seemed such a little thing 
compared with her love, that he was drift- 
ing in that direction, when he was arrested 
by his father. They had just been taking 
tea together, and Eppy was getting ready 
to go out, when his father said, — 

“ Th’art going a good deal to them meet- 
ings nowadays. Art bound to turn Salva- 
tionist?” 

“ Nay, I can’t say as I am.” 

“It’s yon lass o’ Kerby’s, then, th’art 
after?” 

“Ay, I were going to tell thee when 
I got a quiet chance. We've made it up 
wi’ one another.” 

“I've heard tell o’ what were going on. 
I could ha’ wished she coom ot a better 
| stock, but a man mun do for hissel’ i’ these 
| things. She seems a likely lass for aught 
| I know.” 

“I'll be bringing her to see thee some 
day.” 

“Ay,do. Mebbe she'll larn as an owd 
Secularistisn’t t’ devvil hissel’. But what 
art tha boun’ todo. T’ Army’l! noan let 
you go in a hurry, and thee a Secularist. 
Art tha going to let em convert thee?” 

“I’ve noan thowt much about it. Meb- 
be I shall; it'll noan matter much t’ once 
we're wed.” 

“ Tha’ll noan be Jesse Wynn’s lad if tha 
does. Tha’ll be telling a downright lee, 
and that isn’t t’ road wi’ Secularists, and 
I doubt wi’ Salvationists either. If tha 
| does, tha’ll ha’ trouble to the end o’ thy 
|days, ay, and deserve it too. Thee be 

straight wi’ thysel’ and t’ lass too, and t’ 
Salvation Army can go where it likes, but 
tha’ll be o reet.” 
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“ Well, I reckon there’s summat i’ what 
tha says; I'll be thinking about it.” 

As Eppy walked off he considered his 
position, and it became abundantly clear 
to him that he must tell no lies about his 
beliefs, whatever trouble and pain might 


ensue, 


CHAPTER III, 

It was well that Eppy had been roused 
by his father’s questionings, for that night 
a decision was forced upon him, and with 
out any faltering he was able to take the 
course approved by his better judgment. 
For some time George Howarth had been 
painfully watching the companionship of 
Norah and Eppy; he had never explicitly 
told himself that he loved her, but he had 


always considered there was a peculiar tie | 


between Norah and himself, as being set 
ipart from the rest by their sorrows, who 
like sought in religion refuge from the 
evil of the And was this divine 
oul, who seemed to him little lower than 
one of the angels, was she to be entrusted 
to an open scoffer, a blind and self-satisfied 
With his whole strength 
e would combat this last daring scheme 


world 


denier of God? 


of the devil’s and preserve so precious a 
for Christ’s work upon earth. He 
ttle hope somehow of success, still 
ss did he expect anything for 
msel{; the world had come to seem a 
trife mostly given over to the Evil One, 
vhere the reward was not promised for | 
victory, but for battle all. His early 
forebodings met with little response from 
the others, who only saw in Eppy a likely 
iddition to the flock; while some warn- 
ngs he had ventured to address to Norah 
rself had been treated with clear-sighted 
lignation that laid bare to him his jeal 
isy. But Eppy had been coming regu- 
irly to their meetings for a couple of 
nonths, and was still unwilling to profess 
mself a convert, indeed, had 
mes declined to join them when directly 
ivited, so that Howarth found little diffi- 
ilty in persuading the other officials that 
should be forced publicly to decide for 
ragainst them. They could not do with- 
1t Norah, for to her preaching they owed 
uch of their success, but they could not 
nagine Eppy leaving her, and they tasted 
1 anticipation the triumph that would be 
eirs, when son of that notorious 
itheist Jesse Wynn, should openly join 
em, The litthe community had a kind 
of private meeting every Friday, to dis- 
iss their personal affairs; that evening 
had been whispered about that Eppy 
Wynn was to be compelled to declare 


eins 


ii 


id 


‘tO gain 


at 


several 


er 


the 


S 
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himself, so that when the ordinary busi- 
ness was Over every one waited in their 
seats. There was a slight pause of silent 
expectation and then one of the older 
members rose to speak, for Howarth had 
thought it better that he himself should 
appear in the matter as little as possible. 
He was a fluent windbag of a man, who 
was somewhat jealous of the success of 
Norah's preaching, and would not at heart 
have been sorry to see her go. 

“It has fallen upon me as spokesman 
for the officers of the Salvation Army here 
stationed at Chadgate to perform a disa- 
greeable duty. But we have all something 
of that sort to do, and it is the Lord’s will 
that we should not go about to escape it, 
* See that ye refuse not bim who speaketh.’ 
Folks are saying, Epicurus Wynn, as you 
are keeping company wi’ Norah Kerby, 
that’s an officer i’ this Army and given up 
to carrying the banner of the Lord; while 
from all as we hear you are no better than 
one of the lost, an atheist and a freethinker. 
Now, in the Army o’ the Lord there’s no 
place for facing both ways, will tha come 
and in blood and be 
will tha go forth into » outer darkness. 
Norah Kerby mun ha’ nowt to do wi’ 
ularists and that sort, so tha mun either 


wash his saved, or 


Sec- 


| join us or go, 


g 

Norah started up indignantly: “ Thee 
mind thy own business, Thomas Fletcher, 
and meddle noan wi’ other folks. As 
long as I do my work right for t’ Army, 
what’s tha got to do wi’ me and Epicurus 
Wynn?” 
and listen to your preaching, | live a quiet 
life and say nowt agen yo. Thee bother 
noan.”’ A little excited talking and whis- 
pering had begun, ior opinions were di- 
vided, but it settled down again to intense 
stillness, when Howarth reluctantly got 
up, finding that his interference was nec- 
essary, much had Fletcher created 
sympathy with the lovers. As he walked 
down the platform he caught a glance of 
swift indignation from Norah, but it only 
inspired him to his task with a sad dig- 
nity, that in his Master’s cause he should 
be misinterpreted by her for whom he was 


Eppy, too, said, “1 come here 


S50 


most earnestly striving. 

“ Brothers and sisters! Captain Fletch- 
er has not spoken perhaps the wisest 
words, but it is a difficult matter for us all 
to-night, and we must bear with one an- 
other. orah Kerby —you are one of 
the Lord's chosen servants, whom he has 
blessed abundantly with the means of sal- 
vation, will you now turn back from the 
work? Remember that in his hands you 
have been an instrument for leading many 
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into the right way, will you forsake him 
now to follow after vain desires? Epicu- 
rus Wynn! Come in unto us and we will 
rejoice over you; accept Christ, and great 
shall be your reward both here and here- 
after! Come and save your soul, ay, and 
hers too! The choice lies before you, 
one or the other, for he that is not with us 
is against us!” 

He spoke slowly and painfully, with an 
obvious struggle that lent a weighty ear- 
nestness to all his words, so that every 
one followed breathlessly and waited the 
issue in awestruck silence. To some de- 
vouter natures there, the stillness seemed 
only man’s hush, while the great adversa- 
ries fought out their ancient battle over 
a soul that was present with them, and 
in all sincerity they cast their unspoken 
prayers into the scale. Norah sat with 
her face buried in her hands; long before 
she had learnt the bitter lesson that in 
renunciation of self lay the only true 
peace; must she then deny herself this 
new joy that had clothed her life with such 
passionate beauty; her heart revolted from 
the cruelty of it all, but the still voice 


seemed to plead within, “ Deny all and} 


follow me!” 

At last Eppy rose: “ Tha’s asked me 
a straight question, George Howarth, and 
tha shall have a straight answer. I’d a 


been fain to come here and ligten to what | 


you have to say, but I cannot be a joined 
member. I'll tell you all fairly, 1 make 
little more o’ religion now than t’ first 
time I came. And if I mun go, I mun go. 
But I’ s’ ne’er give up Norah Kerby tor 


any Salvation Army! Goodeneet, friends!” | 


and he stolidly marched down the hall. 

His action relieved the tension and an 
instant clamor arose ; a fewcalling on him 
to remain, but some were already denounc- 
ing him, and the general feeling was strong 
against him. He reached the door and 
turned once more to look at Norah, when 
she sprang up: * You’ve turned him out 
and l'm going too! His ways shall be 
my ways. 

Before any one could attempt to with- 
stand her, she had passed through them 
all and joined him, Out into the night 
they went together, alone and content. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE next day was Saturday, and work 
was over at noon, so Eppy went off as 
soon as he cou!d to take Norah for a walk. 
She met him at the corner of the street 
wnere she lived, timidly happy, with a 
truant feeling of snatching a forbidden 
joy, for her Saturday afternoons had hith- 


| erto been spent with the Salvation Army, 
Eppy knew well what a sacrifice she had 
made for him, and strove hard to so wrap 
her round with tenderness that she should 
forget her loss. He was never demon- 
strative, but there was a placid light of 
love in his looks, a pleased watchfulness 
in little things, that placed her in a charmed 
atmosphere of affection, as sweet as it was 
unwonted to Norah, They climbed the 
long road behind the town, and wandered 
away among the solitary moors; great 
sweeps of brown grass and heather, broken 
| by green patches of rushes, luxuriating 
}round some bright little pool of water. 
| But that day all the desolation was lost in 
| the sunshine, and as they walked on and 
on, the wide spaces and the stillness only 
drew them more closely together and en- 
folded them more completely in the pres- 
ence of each other’s love. They paused 
at last, and sat down where the crest of 
the hill broke into weather-beaten crags. 
The broad plain of Lancashire lay before 
them, but towns and factories were lost in 
the golden afternoon haze, only pierced 
here and there by the gleam of a distant 
sheet of water. 

| For some time they were silent; then 
Eppy began to sing old north-country bal- 
|lads with his full bass voice. Tenderly 
| he dwelt on the airs that he knew so well, 
till the music and the love and the quiet 
afternoon seemed all fused in one passion- 
ate feeling. It loosened all Norah’s pent- 
up emotions, her soul went longing through 
the misty distances before her, till the in- 
tense delight turned to tears, and she clung 
to him sobbing, — 

“Oh! Eppy, Eppy! I’m too happy! 
I’m sore afraid I’m setting too much on 
myself. It can’t last!” 

He comforted her tenderly. “ Eh, lass! 
Th’art fretting thysel’ over much. Tha’s 
had a weary life so far, but we'll mend 
all that. If thy God made us, he made 
the happiness for us too. As long as we 
love one another we need trouble noan 
about aught else.” And he kissed her 
and soothed her till she was quiet again. 
After a while he got out the basket they 
had brought, and they had their little meal 
together with smiles and contentment. 
Then they walked on again, and got back 
to Chadgate in the dusk, Eppy serene and 
confident in the future, and she, too, trust- 
ing wholly in him, and putting away her 
vague fears of the transience of all earthly 
joys. On Sunday, Eppy went for her 
early in the morning; they had another 
walk together, and came back to have 
their dinner and spend the rest of the day 
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with his father. Eppy had been a little 
troubled about meeting between 
Norah and his father, but his fears were 
set at rest once he saw them together, for 
they were both too genuine and too human 
to care much about differences of opinion, 
and Jesse Wynn’s heart warmed to the 
fragile girl who had suffered so much and 
striven so nobly, and who had now given 
up for his son’s sake all that had been 
most precious in her life. And if Eppy 
id loved his father before, his affection 
took a warmer turn he watched the 
man tenderly busying himself about 


this 


as 


Norah, and waiting upon her with a grave | 


politeness, that he learned from the sin- 
cerity of his own well-meaning. Norah 
very soon at home, and insisted on 
helping them with their housework, gently 


Was 


rallying them on their man’s contrivances, | 


and so identifying herself with the place 
that Eppy’s heart went out to the day 
when she iblished there for 
good. He played his violin and sang. for 
them; his father brought out the choicest 


nis conect 


should be est 


in the 


treasures ol on, and even- 
g was moved to tell them someth ng ot 
py'’s mother, she whom he had loved 
and lost so early, who had long 

bim but a memory that 

immed up the best he had known upon 
rth. Thus wore away in 
juiet happiness, so that Norah’s wayworn 
sirit found for once 
st. She forgot the troul that were 
ist, forgot her vague mistrust of the 


iture, forgot her painful vision of the path 


still 
} 


the evening 


es 


of sorrows, in the enc ircling sweetness of 


the present. 


CHAPTER V. 

NORAH awoke the next morning 
ull and heavy mood, the inevitable 
tion of her emotional nature from the hap- 
ness of the night before. The world 
emed very grey and cold as she went 
ff to the mill, and there she was unable 
forget herself in her work, but only 
grew more and more oppressed by the 
weary monotony of the labor and the noise 
ind clatter around her. 
way back at noon she did not find Eppy at 
s usual corner, waiting to walk the rest 


ina 


{ the way with her, the tears almost came | 


vith the sudden forlorn feeling that rushed 
nher. At home things bore heavily on 
r burdened spirit. Their dinner was 
‘idom anything else than a scene of 
jualid discomfort, and that morning 
Michael Kerby had been drinking, and 
vas sullenly quarrelling with his wife, who 
id managed with difficulty to extricate 


| had 


a peaceful haven of | 


reac- 


And when on her | 


~ 


him from the public-house. In the midst 
of it all, the door opened, and a small and 
grimy youth pushed his head in, and en- 
quired if Norah Kerby lived there. Norah 
rose and went to the door, and received 
from him a soiled little note. 

“It’s fro’ Eppicurius Wynn, as works 
at Langley’s.” 

She opened it eagerly, not without some 
bitter remarks from her stepmother, and 
read with dismay : — 


“ l’ve had to go away sudden this morn- 
ing to Birmingham with some machinery. 
It’s a job as none of t’ others can tackle, 
and Langley said as there were nobbut me 
for itand I mun go. I'm fair sad at heart 
to leave thee just now, but keep up, lass, 
and if tha wants ought just go up to my 
father’s. I've telled him to keep an eye 
on thee, and he’ll be looking thee up afore 

I reckon I'll be back by Saturday, 
I'll be sending thee my address to- 
it, so as tha can write and let me know 


long. 
but 


nig! 


how th’art getting on. 
“Thy loving 


‘EPpy. 

It was almost too much, and but for the 
presence ol the others Norah could not 
have restrained her tears. As it was she 
sat silent, and gave herself up entirely to 
the bitter of loneliness that 
taken possession of her. She went 
through her afternoon’s work in a dazed, 
mechanical way, and came home again 
with nothing else to do than brood over 
her trouble, for she had no longer the 
Army to go to, and there was no Eppy to 
take her away and comfort her, so she 
sat alone and desolate in the house, weav- 
ing sorrow-laden dreams of the future, 
She tried toread, but to no purpose. Her 
only books were the Bible and a few reli- 
gious works, and for the first time she 
could find no comfort in them ; she seemed 
to have put away these things for Eppy’s 
love — they spoke only of renunciation 
and the vanity of all earthly desires. At 
last, when it was getting late, Mrs. Kerby 
returned, dragging in her husband, who 
by this time had drunk himself into a 
besotted condition, that was oblivious of 
all things. She herself had drink- 
ing, and was rating him furiously for his 
behavior, but as he sprawled on the settle, 
neither caring nor hearing what she said, 
her temper took another turn, and, folding 
her arms, she began to rock furiously in 
her chair, and bemoan herself of her hus- 
band and everything connected with her, 
The rapid rocking, the incessant, moaning 
flow of reproaches, soon became an intol- 


heartache 


been 
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erable torture to Norah’s sensitive mood, 
so that at last she rose, and laying her 
hand gently on her stepmother’s shoulder, 
asked if she could do anything for her. 
This changed the current of Mrs. Kerby’s 
wrath; she had at last something to deal 
with that was capable of feeling; she 
struck Norah fiercely in the face, and 
started up with a torrent of abuse and foul 
language. Norah shrank shuddering into 
a corner, while her stepmother poured out 
her accumulated hatred for the girl, whose 
quiet ways had long been a silent reproach 
to the rest of the household. At last the 
infuriated woman, worked up to a pitch of 
madness by the effects of drink and pas- 
sion, rushed again at the unoffending girl, 
and drove her with blows and execrations 
from the house. None of the neighbors 
were aroused —quarrels were only too 
frequent at the Kerby’s to be worth attend- 
ing to—and Norah found herself alone in 
the street without a home for the night. 
It was getting dark too, and the chill wind 
Was just turning to rain, but it was with a 
sense of relief, almost of gladness, that 
she turned away, and sped through the 
deserted streets, hatless and shawlless as 
she was, to Jesse Wynn’s. There she was 
confident of finding both shelter and com- 
fort, so that her heart turned almost sick 


with dismay when she found the house all 


dark and empty. She tried the door, but 
it was locked. She knocked again and 
again, till it was clear that no one was 
within. The only thing to do was to wait 
about till he returned, But the weary min- 
utes seemed interminable ; would he never 
come back? Sometimes she crouched 
into the doorway for shelter, sometimes 
she wandered up and down the dark street 
to get warm, beaten by the wind and the 
rain, but hardly heeding it in the desolate 
feeling of being utterly forsaken that had 
crept over her. For Jesse Wynn had not 
thought that Norah would need him so 
soon, and had gone off for a crack with an 
old collector friend, where he was staying 
later and later, little dreaming that the 
occasion had come which both he and 
Eppy had dreaded. At last twelve o’clock 
struck, and as each note came floating on 
the wind the very bitterness of despair 
settled down on Norah; she gave up all 
hopes of his return, and tried to think 
what was left for her todo. She remem- 
bered two old sisters, members of the 
Salvation Army, who she knew would take 
her in for the love they had always borne 
her. Slowly and sadly she turned away, 
for to leave that house seemed like parting 
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with Eppy and his love, and dragged 
wearily across the town to her friends, 
almost too numbed and helpless to be able 
toarouse them. They forgot their surprise 
at her miserable condition in their sorrow 
and pity, and would not let her talk, but 
comforted her and made much of her, and 
after a while, when she had managed to 
eat something and grow a little warmer, 
they got her to bed. The last thing one 
of them said was, — 

** Don’t fret, lass! Tha mun take it all 
as sent from the Lord to lead thee back to 
him.” 

Norah was too exhausted to sleep, but 
tossed wearily through the long night, turn- 
ing over the terrible question as to whether 
or not the words that she had last heard 
were true. Had she not been following 
the imaginings of her own heart and for- 
saken the Lord, and had he not sent this 
trouble upon her in very kindness, to lead 
her back into the right way? The great 
temptation had come to her as to many 
another, and she had now to decide, not 
as before on the passionate impulse of the 
moment, but during the solemn hours that 
remained before the day, whether she 
would cling to her own desires or leave all 
and follow him. She remembered the 
young man with great possessions who 
turned away exceedingly sorrowful; but 
what was his sorrow to her's, who was 
bidden to cast away, not riches, but love? 
So the night wore away in the conflict, but 
the conviction ever deepened that she 
must practise the lesson she had been 
learning her whole life through ; in self- 
renunciation alone lay. peace — there 
alone could she find firm ground amidst 
the confused whirl of feelings that beset 
her. So when one of the sisters came to 
see her in the grey dawning, she said, — 

“T have given it all up, and I’m coming 
back to you ;” and then, utterly worn out, 
fell into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 

When she awoke she was too worn and 
bruised, both in body and spirit, to do 
anything but lie there in languor, touch- 
ingly grateful for every little attention that 
was paid her. The sisters—two simple 
and devout women, who had grown to re- 
gard Norah almost as a prophetess come 
on earth again —hastened to inform the 
Army of her return. One or two of the 
officers, who loved her too well to wish 
her any more suffering, thought in their 
hearts that she had been tried enough, and 
would have been content to let her marry 
Eppy, but they were borne down by 
George Howarth’s vehementopinion, He 
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saw nothing but the direct interposition of 

Providence in Jesse Wynn’s absence on 

the preceding night. Norah must be pre- | 
served for the service of God, for what | 
was her present pain compared with the 

loss of her soul? It was a hard doctrine 

they felt for the sorely burdened girl, but 

they consented to do their utmost to keep 

her to her determination, and to prevent | 
Eppy winning her back. It was also} 
agreed that she should not return to Mi- 

chael Kerby’s, but continue to live with 

sisters, and then Howarth went to 

talk it over with Norah. 

It was evening when he arrived, and 
she was sitting up, too weary to think, and | 
content to be soothed by the love and ten 
derness of those around her. She could} 
not help a little shudder as he came in; he} 
reminded her too keenly of the struggle to 
come. The peace and rest were only for} 
a time — to-morrow or the next day she | 
would be well again, and with the renewal 
the old would come the old 
strife. She was prepared to take up her | 
burden; need he be so anxious to bind it 
onatonce? One of the sisters, who had 
some idea of what was coming, sat with 
Norah and held her hand, feeling that she | 
would be thankful for even this mute sym- 
pathy. They talked a while on indiffer- | 

nt matters, and then Howarth turned to 
\is purpose, speaking with pained direct- 
ess, that left no doubt of his sincerity and 


tne 


ot desires 


sorrow, 

‘It makes my heart sad to see t like 
this, Norah, but for thy soul’s sake I’m 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth. Norah Kerby, 1, whoam not worthy, 
am become the Lord’s messenger charged 
to tell you that you take his yoke upon 
you, It task for thee, but he 
will give you strength. Think of those | 
that have trodden the strait path before | 
you —at theend is the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding.” 

There was silence for a little while. | 
Norah was still too weak to fully appre- 
ciate what lay before her, and it was very 
coldly, with no rapture of self-denial, and 
yet with no longings towards the past, that 
she spoke at last, — 

“I shall do my best. But it'll be hard 
—hard! You must bear with me some-| 
times.” 

Nothing else was said, and George 
Howarth left the room awed by the hu-| 
mility of that beautiful soul, His was a 
painful religion, but in his heart he ar- 
raigned his Master for laying so sore a| 
burden on one who so little needed such a 
trial, 


hee 


glad. 


’s a bitter 
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CHAPTER 

THE next day a vague report reached 
Jesse Wynn that Mrs. Kerby had turned 
Norah out of the house, and with much 
distress he guessed she must have come 
and found him absent. In the evening he 
went to the Kerby’s, but beyond finding 
that Norah had indeed gone, his enquiries 
resulted in nothing but abuse of himself 
and his son. Nor could he hear of her 
from any one till at last he met 
George Howarth, who he suspected would 
know all about her. He went straight to 
the point. 

“Some o’ yo Salvation folk have got 
hold o’ Norah Kerby?” 

“Well?” 

* Nobbut that I want to see her, t 
all.” 

‘You can’t.” 

“Can't? This a 
reckon, She’s noan o’ 
ing to marry my lad Eppy.”’ 
‘Jesse Wynn, you have grown old in 
iniquity, and trained up your son to follow 
in the paths; know that Norah 
Kerby is a servant of the Lord’s, and con- 


Vi. 


else, 


country, I 


ohe's go- 


tree 
thine, 


1s 


oO 
~ 


same 


sorts no more with atheists and unbeliev- 
ers,” 

‘Sith George Howarth, I’m an 
mon now, as tha says, that’s done thee 
mony a good turn i’ thy time, and knows 
more about thee and thy ways than tha 
thinks. It isn’t for the likes o’ thee to be 
calling me names. I know thy sort likes 
to be little God Almightys and manage 
other folk’s business for them, but who 
art tha to come between a lad and a lass as 
loves one another?” 

“WhoamI? A humble instrument of 


ee, owd 


God's will. 

“Humble be damned! _ Let’s ha’ no 
more o’ that cant. I know thee, George 
Howarth, for t’ proudest toad as ever trod 
these streets, ay, and one o’ t’ blackest- 
hearted too. But tha may go thy ways; 
tha’ll find tha’s made a mistake this 
time!” 

With all his old indignation against the 
professors of religion rekindled, and angry 
too that he should have given them such 
an opportunity for their schemes, Jesse 
Wynn went home and wrote Eppy a brief 


| account of what had happened, entreating 


him to get back as soon as possible, for 
only he could set things right again. 

It was several days before Eppy could 
finish his work, but as soon as he returned 
he sought out George Howarth. They 
stood silent a minute or two when they 


| met, for each felt the struggle had begun 
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in earnest, and braced himself to win the 
first move in the game. Then Eppy 
spoke, — 

* Tha knows what I’m come for?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Art tha going to tell me where Norah 
Kerby is?” 

* No,” 

Eppy’s anger blazed out at last. “ Re- 
member, she’s mine and not thine! After 
what tha’s been through tha’rt noan fit to 
touch her hand, let alone come between 
her and me!” 

The taunt struck home, but though for 
half a minute Howarth hardly managed to 
contain his passion, he rose above it. 

“For my sins I shall have to answer to 
my Maker, not to you.” 

Eppy felt that he had made a mistake 
and given his adversary an advantage, so 
he cooled down again and went on quiets. 

“ And does tha think tha can go on like 
this? If there’s any keeping her shut up, 
there’s a newspaper and police as’ll see to 
it. Tha may as well make up thy mind to 
one thing — I'll see yon lass and have it 
out wi’ her, if I have to fetch her out o’ 
one of your meetings. Tha knows weli 
enough that she'll bother noan about thee 
nor t’ Army neither if she wants to speak 
to me.” 

Howarth gloomily recognized that this 
was true, and that it would perhaps be 
better to concede a point, and let him see 
Norah now while she was fresh in her 
self-devotion. Sohe thought a little, then 
looked up and said, — 

“Come here to-morrow night and you 
shall see her. But don’t suppose there's 
any compulsion fro me or any one else ; 
it’s God’s doing, who 1s not willing to lose 
one of his elect.” 

“God and t’ devil seem much alike i’ 
thy religion!” was all Eppy said as he 
went away. 

When Norah was told, she refused to 
let any one be with her when Eppy came, 
She felt strong enough to need no protec- 
tion against herself, and a third person 
would only hinder a perfect understanding 
between them. It was not that she had 
lost her love, but “put away self” had 
been the one guiding line to which she 
had been able to cling during the strained 
thinking of the past week, and the very 
hunger of her desire for Eppy only made 
its renunciation seem more necessary. 

She had been reading the Bible to. calm 
her agitation when he came in, and at the 
first sight of him she passed silently 
through the great struggle. She wavered 
only a moment, and his cause was lost be- 





fore he said aword. He came to her with 
outstretched hands. 

“Eh! I’m fain to see thee again, No- 
rah! What’s this they’re telling me about 
thee?” 

“ Eppy,” she said, putting her hands on 
his shoulder and looking him wistfully in 
the face, “tha must learn to do without 
me.” 

“ Nay, lass, I can’t do that! What's 
set thee against me?” 

“T were wrong ever to think of marry- 
ing thee. I'm the Lord’s servant and 
must follow him.” 

“If tha loves me tha can follow the 
Lord without leaving me.” 

“Tha knows I love thee, and always 
shall. But, Eppy, marryings and givings 
in marriage are not for me. I’ve the sins 
of others to take on me besides my own.” 

“I can’t do without thee, lass!” he 
almost cried; “tha’s let them overper- 
suade thee to this. Tha can’t mean to 
punish me so because I were out o’ t’ road 
t’ other night.” 

“ Nay, Eppy, it’s naught as tha’s done, 
nor anything that’s been said. It’s God 
himself has shown me the right way.” 
They stood silent fora little while and 
looked at one another, then she began 
again: “ Eppy, Eppy! if tha could only 
learn his righteousness, I could be happy 
forever and ask no more i’ this world !” 

“ Leaving me’s noan t’ road to make me 
believe. I can make naught of a God 
that puts this trouble between us.” 

“It’s for the good of us both, Eppy; 
the good of us both! It’s shown me 
where my duty is.” 

‘“*] cannot see it, lass! If tha loves me, 
tha’s a duty to me and thysel’. I shall 
never give thee up, Norah. Tha’s told 
me tha loves me!” 

His passion mastered him, and he took 
her gently in his arms. She rested there 
a moment, forgetting everything, but it 
was only for an instant, and she suddenly 
tore herself away. 

““Eppy, tha must go,” and her face 
seemed lit up with the exaltation of her 
purpose. “I am not for thee—I have 
given myself to God.” 

He looked at her a little, as if to realize 
the extent of his loss, then turned away 
without another word and left the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 

NoraH had won her victory, but it left 
her dazed and stricken, so that she escaped 
at once from every one and tried to find 
forgetfulness in sleep. The next day or 
two were the same, the glow had faded 
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away, and she was full of regrets and re- 
sentments at the sacrifice she had forced 
upon herself, overshadowed, too, by a ter- 


rible doubt, that it had all been in vain, | 


and that Eppy was right when he rejected 
socruela God. But on the third day she 
roused herself, went back to her works, and 
threw herself into the cause of the Army 


‘sf . ' 
with new eagerness ; if she had given her- | 


self to God, as she had said, let her then 
be about her master’s business, and she 
would have no time for these weaknesses. 
The majority of the Salvationists felt a 
vulgar self-satisfaction at her return, and 


congratulated themselves that such activ- | 


ity had been saved for the cause; but a 
few, whose 
sighted, saw how she was wearing herself 
away, and that she would not be able to 
stand the strain unless it were lightened 
before long. Amongst them was George 
Howarth, who grew daily more gloomy. 
Norah was further from him than ever, 
for she seemed to mistrust him the more 
for the part he had played in separating 
her from Eppy; he had saved her soul 
indeed, but likely enough at the cost of 


her life, and involuntarily he accused his | 
God of a cruelty no religion could explain. | 
Meanwhile Norah was preaching with a 
passion and fervor she had never attained | 
before ; the Army flourished exceedingly, 


for people came trom far and near to hear 


this slight girl, who seemed almost to have | 


withdrawn herself fromm earth, so much did 
the spiritual radiance within shine through 
ts earthly dress. Every night a little band 
f converts would come to enrol them- 
selves, strong men trembling and sobbing 
with their awakening, wild profligates and 
hardened women, who heard in Norah the 
very voice of God. Once in the full tide 
f her inspiration, she caught sight of 
Eppy’s earnest, wistful face at the back ; 
faltered a moment and almost broke 
own, but rose above herself again, and 

ver more entirely than on that evening 
lid she draw her hearers with her to the 
eights and depths of her emotion, as she 
reasoned with them of righteousness and 
judgment to come, She had conquered 
nce again, but at a terrible cost ; the next 
lay she was really ill, and though she was 
ibout again almost at once, it was with 
ssened power, that she strove to make 
ip for by more unremitting exertions. 
Eppy could not help coming to hear her, 
though he hated the Salvation Army as 
the cause of all his misery; it was the 
nly way of seeing Norah, and at times 
the longing, only to look upon her face, 
was too much for him, To ordinary ob- 


ne 


love made them more keen- | 
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servers he was not changed, a little more 
silent perhaps, a little more engrossed in 
his work, ard less interested than usual in 
the things around him, while you might 
| have detected a new and mournful tender- 
ness in the way he caressed his dog or 
| lifted up a child who had fallen in the 
| street. He would forget himself among 
his machinery during the day, though now 
and then he would throw himself back and 
| open his arms with a hidden sigh, as the 
memory returned of what he had lost, and 
|at night he would dream for hours over 
his violin and only arouse himself for a 
chat with his father. Jesse Wynn was 
very sad at heart, and watched over his 
son with womanly tenderness; he felt 
| painfully how impotent he was, and while 
| he admired the way Eppy bore up, some- 
| thing of his old bitterness against religion 
| came back, when he thought of its effect 
|} on these two young lives. 
| One Sunday night they were talking 
| together, when the door opened and a girl 
|entered, whom Eppy remembered as be- 
| longing tothe Salvation Army. 
| “ Does Epicurus Wynn live here? 
Ay. What then?” 
Th’art wanted.” 
What for?” he enquired. 
Norah Kerby wants thee; she’s dy- 
|ing!”’ and the girl burst into tears. Both 
men started up at once, Eppy went to put 
on his coat, he just shook hands with his 
father, for neither of them could say any- 
thing, and went out with firm set face to 
meet the end. On their way through the 
town, the girl managed between her sobs 
to tell him a little of what had taken place. 
Norah had been ailing for some time, and 
on the Tuesday before had broken down 
entirely, so that they had at last become 
alarmed and sent fora doctor. As soon 
as he saw her, he had turned savagely on 
them and demanded why he had not been 
called before, for it was evident him 
that he was powerless, and that she could 
not live many weeks. The end was com- 
ing sooner than even he had expected; 
her intense spirit had fretted through its 
frail tenement, and once she had given 
way she failed rapidly, for it was only by 
mere force of will that she had kept up so 
jlong. That evening she felt death near at 
hand and had asked to see Eppy again. 
She lay propped up in bed, and the bare, 
cold room took a new haggardness from the 
pallor of her face. It was the same face 
Eppy had always loved, but the lines were 
bitten deeper, the high forehead seemed 
more prominent, and the eyes moved and 


flashed with an added brilliancy. Eppy 
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could say nothing when he entered, but 
fell on his knees at the bedside, overborne 
by a great wave of passionate feeling ; she 
js was too weak and distressed to speak, 
but dumbly tried to comfort him by strok- 
ing his hair with her thin hand. 

** Don’t sorrow, lad, for me,” she said 
at length. ‘“ There’s no more trouble for 
me now; it’s thee that’s left behind in 
the world that’s got it all to bear.” Her 
words loosened the load that seemed 
crushing Eppy, and he broke down en- 
tirely into a fit of tears that only died down 
into great inarticulate sobs and heavings. 
He kissed her once or twice, but he had 
few words for his grief; silent at all times, 
she would understand him best now when 
he said nothing. He told the people round 
her that he meant to watch with her 
through the night, and they respected the 
depth of his affliction and left the two 
together. She was too enfeebled to talk, 
and always clasping Eppy’s hand slept by 
snatches through most of the night, but 
now and then she would say a few words. 

“] think they might have let us love 
one another. I fear I were wrong, Eppy, 
and tha wert right. There’s room in the 
heart for both man’s love and God’s love.” 

These were the last words she said; 
the solemn light of dawn had just touched 
her face, when she looked again at Eppy, 
and in that look the end came, and the 
eager, wearied soul found rest at last. 

It was a little while after this that 
George Howarth entered the room; his 
great affliction had burnt away all anger 
from Eppy’s mind, he only rose and 
pointed at the still, silent form. Howarth 
made no protestations, but turned away, 
and Eppy was alone once more. 

A. D. HALL. 


From Temple Bar. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


WHEN the English are challenged by 
the French to mention one of their letter- 
writers who can be ranked with Madame 
de Sevigné, Voltaire, and many others, 
they have but to mention Horace Wal- 
pole’s name in order to command respect. 
It would be strange, indeed, if Walpole’s 
writings in English did not give pleasure 
to a Frenchman who was acquainted with 
the language. His style is surcharged 
with gallicisms. Walpole’s turn of mind 
was more French than English. Despite 
his faults of manner and diction, the En- 
glish reader cannot help admiring his 
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writings. They are original, and that is a 
merit of the first class; they are most 
readable, and that covers a multitude of 
blemishes. Nearly everything may be 
pardoned to the writer who is always en- 
tertaining. When instructive in addition, 
as Walpole is very often, he has a title to 
absolution. 

The student of English literature can 
neither overlook Walpole, nor treat him 
as a person of little consequence. He has 
a marked individuality. If not a great 
man in the strict sense of the term, he had 
lived among those who were in the first 
rank, and he reflected some of their light. 
His was a complex character which it is 
easier to criticise than to comprehend. 
He exhibited in his person a strange com- 
pound of foppery and shrewdness, of ex- 
cessive vanity and of indubitable good 
sense. He ridiculed and sneered at the 
follies of his countrymen, and he was the 
most affected and conceited Englishman 
of note in his day. 

Two volumes of selections from Wal- 
pole’s letters, selected and edited by Mr. C. 
D. Yonge, were recently published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. Their perusal will doubt- 
less make many turn to Peter Cunning- 
ham’s complete edition of them, for such a 
letter-writer as Walpole soon excites in 
the reader of a few letters a longing for 
more. It is sufficient to begin reading 
them, and whoever does so will not require 
the advice, excellent though it be, which 
Sydney Smith gave to his friend Edward 
Davenport, in 1820: “ Read, if you have 
not read, all Horace Walpole’s letters, 
wherever you can find them; the best wit 
ever published in the shape of letters.” 
Even his nonsense is more pleasing than 
the sense of many ponderous writers. His 
sparkle may sometimes be mere artifice, 
yet it is always exhilarating ; and if his 
comments are frequently prejudiced. and 
unfair, he is always suggestive and often 
amusing. 

Horace Walpole was a man of whom it 
may be said, in colloquial phrase, that he 
was a difficult person to get on with. Sir 
Walter Scott said that his temper was 
“precarious.” He was generally in ec- 
stasies with his last new friend, and he 
was ready to quarrel with him whom he 
had known for a time. As a man and 
letter-writer, Walpole has no parallel in 
the literary anna!sof England. Macaulay 


was unusually happy when he wrote in the 
Edinburgh Review : “We expect to see 
fresh Humes and fresh Burkes before we 
again fall in with that peculiar combina- 





tion of moral and intellectual qualities to 
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which the writings of Walpole owe their 
extraordinary popularity.” The article in 
which these words occur appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1833. 

Fifteen years earlier an article on Wal- 
pole had appeared in the same review 
which was more instructive and critical 
than that by Macaulay, who made Wal- 
pole a peg on which to hang an essay upon 
the times in which he lived and upon the 
men who were then conspicuous and pow- 
erful, The earlier reviewer dissects Wal- 
pole more skilfully than the later, Ma- 
caulay asks: “ What then is the charm, 
the irresistible charm of Walpole’s writ- 
ings?” and he answers that it lies in his 
art “of amusing without exciting.” The 
same explanation might be given of a 
harlequin in a pantomime, or of a juggler 
ata fair. The case is not improved when 
Macaulay proceeds : — 


If we were to adopt the classification, not a 
very accurate classification, which Akenside 
has given of the pleasures of the imagination, 
we should say, that with the Sublime and 
Beautiful Walpole had nothing to do, but that 
the third province, the Odd, was his peculiar 
domain. 


This explanation, which explains noth- 
ing and serves to show that the higher 
criticism was not Macaulay’s forte, is fol- 
lowed by the remark, to which no other 
exception can be taken than that it is com- 
monplace: * Walpole’s letters are gener- 
ally considered as his best performances, 
and, we think, with reason.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has justly pointed 
out how prone Macaulay was to conclude 
that a transcendent letter-writer like Wal- 
pole, or an incomparable biographer like 
Boswell, must be at least half a fool. If 
Macaulay’s secret heart could have been 
laid bare, it might have been seen that he 
was doubtful whether Milton, the author 
of the greatest epic, or Bunyan, the author 
of the finest allegory in our language, 
could be in the full possession of his fac- 
ulties. It is easy to say that a great cap- 
tain or a great author was an inspired 
madman ; but after this has been said, the 
question as to the constituents of the great- 
ness of either remains unanswered. 

The Edinburgh reviewer, who wrote in 
1818, though not admiring Walpole more 
than Macaulay did, was much more acute 
than he in perceiving and setting forth 
Walpole’s peculiar excellences. He sums 
up Walpole’s merits in a phrase when he 
styles him “ the very prince of gossips.” 
This reviewer was not blind to Walpole’s 
failings, though he rather exaggerated 
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them when he declared: “If such a man 
had had a voice in the management of the 
flood, he would have suffered no creeping 
thing to enter the ark but himself; and 
would have floated about the waters for 
forty days in lonely magnificence.” While 
desiring to be monarch in his own do- 
main, Walpole would not have been per- 
fectly happy in solitude, for, if he liked 
anything more than himself, it was to be 
admired and envied by others. 

Nothing seems more improbable than 
that Sir Robert Walpole was the father of 
his youngest son, Horace, and nothing 
does Horace more credit than his filial 
piety. It may be said that Horace Wal- 
pole owed everything that he valued in 
life to his father, but many sons have 
been under equally strong: obligations to 
their parents without acknowledging or 
repaying them. 

When Macaulay pompously wrote about 
“the Odd” being Walpole’s special do- 
main, he missed an explanation of his 
peculiarities which could be accepted and 
defended. The truth is that there was a 
twist in Walpole’s character, that he was 
what may be called an oddity, and that, 
when he seemed to be overflowing with 
affectation, he was acting quite naturally. 
His constitution and early training had 
the chief share in making him what he be- 
came in after life. He was a delicate 
child; he was over-indulged in youth, and 
he became a whimsical, peevish, and ca- 
pricious man. Late in life he jotted down 
a few reminiscences for the amusement, 
as he said, of Miss Mary and Miss Agnes 
Berry, and nothing is more instructive in 
them than the following passage relating 
to his early years: — 


As I was the youngest by eleven years of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s children by his first 
wife, and was extremely weak and delicate, as 
you see me still, though with no constitutional 
complaint till I had the gout over forty, and 
as my two sisters were consumptive, and died 
of consumption, the supposed necessary care 
of me (and I have overheard persons saying, 
**that child cannot possibly live’’) so en- 
grossed the attention of my mother, that com- 
passion and tenderness soon became extreme 
fondness; and as the infinite good nature of 
my father never thwarted any of his children, 
he suffered me to be too much indulged, and 
permitted her to gratify the first vehement 
inclination that ever I expressed, and which, 
as I have never since felt any enthusiasm for 
royal persons, I must suppose that the female 
attendants in the family must have put it into 
my head, 40 long to see the king. 


The boy saw the king; but, as court eti- 
quette would not admit of this being done 
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openly, the interview took place in private | 


and in the evening. 

The harsh things which have been 
written about Walpole by Croker and 
Macaulay, who for once were in perfect 
agreement, seem to have originated in 
their disappointment with the man as he 
was and in their inability to make allow- 
ances for what they did not like in him. 
Sir Horace Mann was more solemn and 
decorus than Walpole; yet if Mann had 
been as good a letter-writer, would his 
greater respectability have made his let- 
ters better worth reading? It is true there 
is little heart in Walpole’s letters, and that, 
as Croker wrote, he was “much more 
anxious for effect than truth.” Nor can 
the still bitterer words of Croker be pro- 
nounced wholly inapplicable: ‘“ Walpole 
is as sour and misanthropic as Swift; 
when he seems to be playing, kitten-like, 
with a subject, his scratch is venomous, 
and even when he is good-humored, he is 
never good-natured.” It is true, also, that 
few, if any, acts of real generosity can be 
placed to Walpole’s credit, and Chatter- 
ton’s greatest folly was to expect to find 
in him a liberal patron. Walpole did not 
consider it his business to encourage art 
or literature in any other way than by 
driving hard bargains with artists and 
printing some pieces by himself and others 
at his private press. He held that the 
public was the only patron whose aid the 
artist or the author had a right to invoke. 

Walpole was no hypocrite, except when 
making a parade of being a republican, 
and his failings were inherent in his na- 
ture. His letters are excellent reading 
because he was so fantastic and imperfect. 

Had he been a pattern of all the conven- 
tional virtues, his writings might have had 
a closer resemblance to tracts, and they 
would have long since been forgotten. 
Moreover, there is much in Walpole which 
deserves commiseration rather than blame. 
Madness was hereditary in his family, and 
he once intimated his consciousness of 
having inherited the taint. Notwithstand- 
ing his faults, he was a fascinating writer, 
and though he disclaimed having any title 
to literary fame, it is indisputable, as Mr. 
Leslie Stephen puts it, that the history of 
England during a large part of the eigh- 
teenth century “is simply a synonym for 
the works of Horace Walpole.” 

I purpose confining myself at present to 
the consideration of Walpole’s letters. 
Though all his works deserve notice, yet 
his letters are far superior to anything 
else from his pen, and they have a vitality 
which ensures their living as long as the 
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best literary productions of the eighteenth 
century. He protested alittle too strongly 
against being regarded as an accomplished 
letter-writer, and, with a mock modesty 
which deceived nobody, he apologized for 
always writing in a burry, and saying 
whatever came into his head. He pro- 
fessed to have learnt the epistolary art 
from studying the letters of his friend 
Gray and those of Madame de Sevigné. 
This is pure hypocrisy. Before reading 
those of either, Walpole had formed a 
style of his own. Being a skilled writer, 
Walpole had the further advantage over 
many contemporaries, whose letters are 
capital reading, in having leisure for keep- 
ing up an extensive correspondence, and 
abundant opportunities for gathering gos- 
sip. He knew everybody who was worth 
knowing, and he had admission behind 
the scenes in literature and politics. 

It is unquestionable that Gray wrote 
charming letters, but it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Walpole owed anything to 
him as a letter-writer. Their styles were 
different, and an illustration will best show 
how little they had in common as descrip- 
tive writers. Here is a passage in which 
Gray tells his mother of an incident which 
happened when he and Walpole crossed 
the Alps :— 


The sixth day we began to go up several of 
these mountains; and as we were passing one, 
met with an odd accident enough: Mr. Wal- 
pole had a little fat, black spaniel, that he was 
very fond of, which he sometimes used to set 
down, and let it run by the chaise side. We 
were at times in a very rough road, not two 
yards broad at most; on one side was a great 
wood of pines, and on the other a vast preci- 
pice; it was noonday, and the sun shone 
bright, when all of a sudden, from the wood 
side (which was as steep upwards as the other 
side was downwards), out rushed a great wolf, 
came close to the head of the horses, seized 
the dog by the throat, and rushed up the hill 
again with him in his mouth. This was done 
in less than a quarter of a minute; we all saw 
it, and yet the servants had not time to draw 
their pistols, or do anything to save the dog. 


Walpole thus writes about the same in- 
cident to his friend Richard West :— 


The day before, I had a cruel accident, and 
so extraordinary an one, that it seems to touch 
upon the traveller. I had brought with me a 
little black spaniel of King Charles’s breed; 
but the prettiest, fattest, dearest creature! I 
had let it out of the chaise for the air, and it 
was waddling along close to the head of the 
horses, on the top of the highest Alps, by the 
side of a wood of firs. There darted out a 
young wolf, seized poor dear Tory by the 
throat, and, before we could possibly prevent 
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it, sprung up the side of the rock and carried | 
him off. The postilion jumped off and struck | 
at him with his whip, but in vain; for the road | 
was so narrow, that the servants that were 
behind could not get by the chaise to shoot 
him. What is the more extraordinary part is, 
that it was but two o’clock, and broad sun- 
shine. It was shocking to see anything one 
loved run away with to so horrid a death. 


The foregoing extracts have a double 
interest.. In the first place, they exhibit 
an entire difference in manner between 
the two writers; in the second, they show 
how two observers, who are credited with 
accuracy, might differ as to details which 
are not wholly unimportant. There is a 
marked discrepancy, for instance, between 
the time fixed by each at which the acci- 
dent occurred; the one giving it as noon- 
day ; the other at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

One other illustration will confirm the 
differences between the two men as letter- 
writers, and will exemplify the absurdity 
of accepting Walpole’s remark as true that 
Gray was one of his masters of style as a 
letter-writer. 

Writing from Florence to his mother, 
Gray says, after telling her that gaiety 
will begin with the carnival: — 


In the mean time it is impossible to want 
entertainment; the famous gallery, alone, is 
an amusement for months; we commonly pass 
two or three hours every morning in it, and 
one has perfect leisure to consider all its 
beauties. You know it contains many hun- 
dred antique statues, such as the whole world 
cannot match, besides the vast collection of 
paintings, medals and precious stones such as 
no other prince was ever master of; in short, 
all that the rich and powerful house of Medicis 
has in so many years got together. And be- 
sides this city abounds with so many palaces 
and churches, that you can hardly place your- 
self anywhere without having some fine one in 
view, or at least some statue or fountain, 
magnificently adorned; these undoubtedly are 
far more numerous than Genoa can pretend 
to; yet, in its general appearance, I cannot 
think that Florence equals it in beauty. 


Walpole’s letter to Richard West from 
Florence is in a very different strain from 
Gray’s, his friend and fellow-traveller : — 


I don’t know what volumes I may send you 
from Rome; from Florence I have little in- 
clination to send you any. I see several 
things that please me calmly, but @ force a’en 
avoir vu, I have left off screaming ‘‘ Lord 
this! ’? and ‘* Lord that!’? To speak sin- 
cerely, Calais surprised me more than any- 
thing I have seen since. I recollect the joy I 
used to propose if I could but once see the 
Great Duke’s gallery; I walk into it now 
with as little emotion as I should into St. 


| of unruffled regard for. 
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Paul’s. The statues are a congregation of 
| good sort of people, that I have a great deal 
The further I travel 
the less I wonder at anything: a few days 
reconcile one to a new spot, or an unseen cus- 
tom; and men are so much the same every- 
where, that one scarce perceives any change 
of situation. . . . The most remarkable thing 
I have observed since I came abroad, is, that 
there are no people so obviously mad as the 
English. The French, the Italians, have great 
follies, great faults; but then they are so na- 
tional, that they cease to be striking. In 
England, tempers vary so excessively, that 
almost every one’s faults are exclusive to him- 
self. Itake this diversity to proceed partly 
from our climate, partly from our government: 
the first is changeable and makes us queer; 
the latter permits our queernesses to operate 
as they please. If you could avoid contracting 
this queerness, it must certainly be the most 
entertaining to live in England, where such a 
variety of incidents continually amuse. The 
incidents of a week in London would furnish 
all Italy with news for a twelvemonth. 


Two of the strings touched upon in the 
foregoing passage are harped upon in 
later ones. One of them is the weather, 
which is never treated in a commonplace 
vein, while the various references to it be- 
tray Walpole’s longing for the South. 
He called himself “a universal man,” but 
he was so to the extent of being most at 
home when out of his own country. He 
seldom made any pretence of patriotism. 
When asked on one occasion why he did 
not love his country, he replied, “ I should 
love my country exceedingly if it were not 
for my countrymen.” Out of his many 
references to the weather, I select the 
following for quotation. Writing to Sir 
Horace Mann on the 19th of May, 1771, 
he says :— 

I believe if we did not read Virgil at school, 
we should never have invented names for the 
distinctions of seasons. Somebody said lately 
that the winter was come over to pass the 
spring in England, but, though well said, still 
it was an alr. 

Again :— 

I go but little abroad, for, as I told Mrs. 
Hamilton, our climate is delightful when 
Jramed and glazed, that is, beautiful through 
a window. - Our climate requires to be 
roasted and boiled as much as our meat. 
Why do you think we have more coal mines 
than all the world, but because we have more 
fogs, damps, and rains? 


The following sentence shows that in 
Walpole’s lifetime the summers were not 
uniformly better than the winters: “* The 
way to ensure summer in England is to 
have it framed and glazed in a comfortable 
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room.” This remark was made of the 
summer of 1773 ; that of 1784 was not more 
balmy, judging from Walpole’s comment: 
“The month of June, according to custom 
immemorial, is as cold as Christmas. I 
had a fire last night, and all my rosebuds, 
I believe, would have been very glad to 
sit by it.” 1 may pause to point out that 
the concluding words of the last sentence 
are in Walpole’s fanciful and often very 
happy manner. Perhaps he erred by 
striving to say common things in an un- 
common way, and some of his conceits 
are childish. Yet he frequently succeeds 
in being both pointed and fresh in phrase, 
and this is a reason why much of his 
writing is charming. One of his best re- 
marks about the weather is borrowed from 
Quin, who, being asked if he had ever 
seen so bad a winter, replied : “ Yes, just 
such an one last summer.” The last ex- 
tract on this head is taken from a letter 
which was written earlier than some of the 
others, being addressed to George Mon- 
tagu on the rsth cf June, 1768: — 


The deluge began here but on Monday last, 
and then rained nearly eight-and-forty hours 
without intermission. My poor hay has not a 
dry thread to its back. In short, every sum- 
mer one lives in a state of mutiny and mur- 
mur, and I have found the reason, it is because 
we will affect to have a summer, and have no 
title toany such thing. Our poets learnt their 
trade of the Romans, and so adopted the terms 
of their masters. They talk of shady groves, 
purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we 
get sore throats and agues with attempting to 
realize these visions. Master Damon writes 
a song, and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the 
cool of the evening, and the deuce a bit have 
we any such thing as a cool evening. Zephyr 
is a north-east wind, that makes Damon but- 
ton up to the chin, and pinches Chloe’s nose 
till it is red and blue; and then they cry, Zhis 
és a bad summer ! as if we ever had any other. 
The best sun we have is made of Newcastle, 
coal. 


The second noteworthy point in the 
passage quoted above, besides that relat- 
ing to the climate of England, is that on 
the madness of Englishmen. Walpole 
was always ready to record any piece of 
eccentricity, and when he did describe 
a person whose conduct was decidedly 
queer, such as Lord Pembroke, he made 
a remark which is as applicable now as 
when it was penned: “Lord Pembroke 
was one of the lucky English madmen 
who get people to say, that whatever ex- 
travagance they commit, ‘Oh! it is his 
way.’” He records of him that “ Lord 
Chesterfield directed a letter to the late 
Lord Pembroke, who was always swim- 
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ming, ‘ To the Earl of Pembroke, in the 
Thames, over against Whitehall.’” 

The piquancy of Walpole’s correspond- 
ence is chiefly due to the personality 
which pervades it. Not less conspicuous 
is the writer’s fondness for saying un- 
pleasant things about public men, and 
about the acquaintances with whom he 
had quarrelled. He revelled in a piece of 
scandal. He was always ready to believe 
the worst of any person unless the person 
were dead, and then, out of contradiction, 
he would elaborate a “historic doubt ” as 
to whether the person whose wickedness 
had been taken for granted were so bad as 
he or she had been painted. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that the man 
who depicts his contemporaries as patterns 
of virtue will attract fewer readers than he 
who always vilifies them. Ordinary peo- 
ple are pleased to learn that those in high 
station are erring mortals, and the great 
folks among whom Walpole moved are as 
ready as those moving in another sphere 
to speak evil of each other. And when 
those upon whom Walpole lavished his 
praise are considered, all rational persons 
must desire to be ranked among those 
whom he denounces. Macaulay put the 
case very well when he wrote: “If we are 
to trust this discerning judge of human 
nature, England in his time contained little 
sense and no virtue, except what was dis- 
tributed between himself, Lord Walde- 
grave, and Marshal Conway.” Both of 
these men were mediocrities of the purest 
water; the first had an equable temper, 
the second was very handsome; Lord 
Waldegrave had been governor of George 
III. when Prince of Wales; Conway had 
been secretary of state and had attained to 
the rank of field marshal; but neither the 
good temper of the one and good looks of 
the other, nor the positions held by each, 
give either any claim to remembrance. 
The best that can be said of Conway was 
said recently, and it is to the effect that he 
was a better soldier than a general, and a 
better general than a statesman. While 
Walpole reserves his praise for these two 
men, his censure falls heavily upon Chat- 
ham and Charles Townshend, upon Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke and Earl Temple, 
upon Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, and 
many others whose names shine in the 
annals of the eighteenth century. Among 
the notable men who were the butts of his 
sarcasms none was spared less than the 
Duke of Newcastle. The duke had com- 
mitted what in Walpole’s eyes was the 
unpardonable sin of opposing his father, 
and it must be admitted that the revenge 
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has been terrible and complete. It is 
scarcely possible to think of the duke in 
any other light than that in which Walpole 
places him. He had serious faults, but, 
after reading Walpole’s many statements 
about him, it is difficult to believe that 
he had any virtues. Yet the writer who 
should compile a work on the Duke of 
Newcastle, after the manner of Walpole’s 
“ Historic Doubts on Richard III.,” would 
have no difficulty in making out a fairly 
good case for the duke. 

It is not easy, however, for any writer 
to undo the effects of Walpole’s ridicule. 
He made a latighing-stock of the duke, 
and the man against whom the laugh is 
persistently turned cannot regain respect. 
Moreover, there is a large substratum of 
truth in what is said of the duke. After 
readirg Walpole’s sparkling yet stinging 
sentences, it is as hard to regard the 
Duke of Newcastle as a serious statesman 
as itis to consider the clown in a panto- 
mime a model of propriety. I shall bring 
together the passages which make up the 
picture of the duke as imaged in Wal- 
pole’s letters. Before doing so I may 
note that other writers take a view not 
differing from his. Thus Lord Harvey, 
comparing Sir Robert Walpole with the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1735, says: “ We 
have one minister that does everything 
with the same seeming ease and tranquil- 
lity as if he were doing nothing; we have 
another that does nothing in the same 
hurry and agitation as if he did every- 
thing.” Writing to George Montagu in 
1745, Walpole states that he is prepared 
for anything 


when the disposition of the drama is in the 
hands of the Duke of Newcastle—those 
hands that are always groping and sprawling, 
and fluttering and hurrying on the rest of his 
precipitate person. But there is no describ- 
ing him but as M. Courcelle, a French pris- 
oner, did t’other day: ‘* Ye me scais pas,”’ dit-il, 
‘Fe ne scaurais m’exprimer, mais il aun certain 
tatillonage!’’ If one could conceive a dead 
body hung in chains, always wanting to be 
hung somewhere else, one should have a com- 
parative idea of him. 


I need not do more than mention in 
passing the well-known passage in which 
the duke is represented as being astounded 
to learn that Cape Breton is an island, and 
expressing his purpose to go at once to 
the king and tell him the strange news. 
This ignorance in a secretary of state 
might easily be paralleled, a secretary for 
India in recent days being as puzzled by 
questions as to places in India as the 








Duke of Newcastle was about places in 
Canada. 

When Lord Lovat was executed, Wal- 
pole represents the duke as not knowing 
what orders to give about burying the 
body, and that, “as he is always at least 
as much frightened at doing right as at 
doing wrong, he was three days before he 
got courage enough to order the burying 
in the Tower.” 

At the death of George II., the duke 
was first lord of the treasury, and the 
administration of which he was the head, 
and in which Pitt was the chief personage, 
united, according to Walpole, 


and have notified their resolution of governing 
as before: not but the Duke of Newcastle 
cried for the old master, desponded for him- 
self, protested he would retire, consulted 
everybody whose interest it was to advise him 
to stay, and has accepted to-day [31st October, 
1760], thrusting the dregs of his ridiculous life 
into a young court, which will at least be 
saved from the imputation of childishness, by 
being governed by folly of seventy years’ 
growth. 


It was of this administration that Wal- 
pole wrote without any exaggeration, 
‘* Pitt docs everything, the Duke of New- 
castle gives everything.” Shortly after 
writing what precedes, he said, in a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann: “Somebody: said 
t’other day, ‘ Yet sure the Duke of New- 
castle does not want parts?’ ‘* No,’ replied 
Lord Talbot, ‘for he has done without 
them for forty years.’” 

The account of the funeral of George 
II. is a good specimen of Walpole’s de- 
scriptive style, and is a contribution to his 
picture of the duke whom he despised : — 


The real serious part was the figure of the 
Duke of Cumberland, heightened by a thou- 
sand melancholy circumstances. He had a 
dark brown adonis and a cloak of black cloth, 
with a train of five yards. Attending the 
funeral of a father could not be pleasant: his 
leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand upon it 
near two hours; his face bloated and distorted 
by his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, 
too, one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth 
of the vault, into which, in all probability, he 
must himself so soon descend; think how 
unpleasant a situation! He bore it all witha 
firm and unaffected countenance. This grave 
scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque 
Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of cry- 
ing the moment he came into the chapel, and 
flung himself back in a stall, the Archbishop 
hovering over him with a scent-bottle; but in 
two minutes his curiosity got the better of his 
hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with 
his glass to spy who was or who was not there, 
spying with one hand and mopping his eyes 
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with the other. Then returned the fear of | all the trifling passages that he will not deign 


catching cold; and the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed 
down, and, turning round, found it was the 
Duke of Newcastle standing upon his train, 
to avoid the cold of the marble. 


This duke is represented in as ludicrous 
a light at the coronation of George I1I. 
and Queen Charlotte as he was at the 
burial of George II. Adressing-room had 
been provided behind the altar for the 
queen. When fatigued she retired to it, 
and found the Duke of Newcastle seated 
there. 

The duke’s official life came to a close 
in May, 1762, after he had been secretary 
of state for nearly thirty years and premier 
for ten, and the event is thus chronicled in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann :— 


Anybody would wait five weeks for a letter 
if it was to tell them that the Government was 
turned topsy-turvy. Not that it is set upon 
its head now; it has only lost an old tooth 
that had bit all the world. The Duke of 
Newcastle resigned this morning! [26th May, 
1762.] Finding at last, to his great surprise, 
that he had not so much power under this 
king as he had under his great-grandfather and 
grandfather, he is retiring, meditating, I sup- 
pose, a plan for being a Prime Minister again 
under this king’s son. Of four-and-twenty 
bishops that he had made, but one (Corn- 
wallis] expects this restoration; all the rest, 
hoping to arrive at Canterbury before that 
aera, took care not to be at his Grace’s last 
levée. 

Walpole may seem to be unjust to New- 
castle, yet his picture of him singularly 
tallies with that drawn by Smollett, and 
there is no greater puzzle in our history 
than how that duke remained in office so 
long and succeeded in thwarting men who 
were intellectually his superiors. Till a 
fuller explanation is supplied, that given 
by Macaulay may be accepted. It is to 
the effect that Newcastle was eaten up 
with ambition and was greedy of power; 
that, ‘“ under the disguise of levity, he was 
false beyond all example of political false- 
hood. All the able men of his time ridi- 
culed him as a dunce, a driveller, and a 
child who never knew his own mind for 
an hour together; and he overreached 
them all round.” 

In noticing the weaknesses of his con- 
temporaries, Walpole may have thought 
that he was doing posterity a service. 
The rule he acted upon may be gathered 
from a letter to Lord Hertford, then am- 
bassador at Paris, in which he writes : — 


They tell me that Mr. Hume has had sight 
of King James’s Journal; I wish I could see 





to admit into history. I do not love great 
folks till they have pulled off their buskins 
and put on their slippers, because I do not 
care sixpence for what they would be thought, 
but for what they are. 


Being ready to chronicle any event, 
however trivial, Walpole’s correspondence 
contains a completer picture of the times 
in which he lived than a more fastidious 
writer might have drawn. The following 
passage, to quote but one out of many, 
illustrates this; another writer would have 
thought the subject vulgar or unimportant. 
Writing in 1742 to Sir Horace Mann, he 
says :— 

There has lately been the most shocking 
scene of murder imaginable. A _ parcel of 
drunken constables took it into their heads to 
put the laws in execution against disorderly 
persons, and so took up every woman they 
met, till they had collected five or six-and- 
twenty, all of whom they thrust into St. Mar- 
tin’s round-house, where they kept them all 
night with doors and windows closed. The 
poor creatures, who could not stir or breathe, 
screamed as long as they had any breath left, 
begging at least for water. One poor wretch 
said she was worth eighteenpence, and would 
gladly give it for a draught of water: but in 
vain! So well did they keep them there that 
in the morning four were found stifled to 
death, two died soon after, and a dozen more 
are in a shocking way. In short, it is horrid 
to think what the poor creatures suffered; 
several of them were beggars who, from hav- 
ing no lodging, were necessarily found in the 
street, and others honest laboring women. 


Even worse than this shocking story is 
the fact that William Bird, the keeper of 
the round-house, was acquitted of wilful 
murder. 

Many happy sayings are scattered 
throughout Walpole’s correspondence. 
For instance, he tells Sir Horace Mann: 
“Your friend Doddington is so reduced 
as to be relapsing into virtue.” He 
thought “ Good Erasmus’s honest mean 
was alternate time-serving.” He wrote to 
the Rev. Henry Zouch: “Had William 
III. been an author, perhaps I might have 
been a little ungentle to him too. I am 
not dupe enough to think that any one 
wins a crown for the sake of the peo- 
ple.” He told Sir David Dalrymple that, 
“though memoirs wrzffen nearest to the 
time are likely to be the truest, those pud- 
lished nearest it are generally the falsest.” 
Of Rousseau he wrote: “Sure he has 
writ more sense and more nonsense than 
ever any man did of both;” and of Vol- 
taire, that “he loves all anecdotes that 
never happened, decause they prove the 
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HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


manners of the times.” There is as much 
appositeness in these days as there was 
in Walpole’s, of the following remark: 
“When an author writes clearly, he is 
imitated; and when obscurely, he is ad- 
mired.” It is as indisputable now as it 
was when Walpole wrote the phrase, 
“Truth’s kingdom is not of this world.” 
He was the author of a thorough Irish 
bull: “Our partialities are very strong, 
especially on the side of aversions.” 

Now and then the changes in daily 
speech attracted Walpole’s notice and 
blame. In 1776 he wrote to Mason: 
“The Duchess of Kingston lay at home 
— or in chaste modern phrase s/efé there.” 
Again, in a letter to Conway: “I kept him 
to sup, s/eep in the modern phrase, and 
breakfast here this morning.” His reflec- 
tions are sometimes very just, being 
drawn, like the following one, from expe- 
rience: ** Old friends are the great bless- 
ing of one’s latter years—half a word 
conveys one’s meaning. They have mem- 
ory of the same events, and have the same 
mode of thinking.” When confined to the 
house with gout and rheumatism, he hu- 
morously describes himself as “ a chaos of 
moral reflections.” 

He has left on record this pregnant re- 
sult of Sir Robert Walpole’s experience 
of life: “ Few men should ever be minis- 
ters, for it lets them see too much of the 
badness of mankind.” 

One of the finest tributes ever paid to 
Sir Robert Walpole came from the pen of 
Horace. It is highly creditable to the 
latter, not only on account of its filial piety 
but of the evident sincerity of the refer- 
ence to himself. It was penned ina letter 
to Sir Horace Mann in October, 1773, 
when Walpole had been engaged in ar- 
ranging the affairs of his spendthrift and 
insane nephew, the third Earl of Orford. 
Before undertaking that task, he had writ- 
ten to the Earl of Strafford saying how 
difficult he conceived it to be; adding, 
as everything was reduced to chaos, a 
beginning had been made, “for the first 
geniuses of this age hold that the best 
method of governing this world is to 
throw it into disorder.” His words to Sir 
Horace Mann are : — 


My administration [of the estate] is an 
epitome of greater scenes; and, happily, I 
enter upon it at an age when every passion is 
cooled. I shall be inexcusable if I do any- 
thing but right. My father alone was capable 
of acting on one great plan of honesty from 
the beginning of his life tothe end. He could 
forever wage war with knaves and malice, and 
preserve his temper; could know men and yet 
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feel for them; could smite when opposed, and 
be gentle after triumph. He was steady with- 
out being eager, and successful without being 
vain. He forgot the faults of others, and his 
own merits; and was as incapable of fear as 
of doing wrong. Oh, how unlike him I am! 
How passionate, timid, and vain-glorious! 
How incapable of copying him, even in a 
diminutive sphere! In short, I have full as 
much to correct in myself as to control in 
others; and I must look into my own breast 
as often as into bills and accounts. 


“Mine is a life of letter-writing,” is 
Horace Walpole’s comment on his own 
career. He wrote letters during half a 
century, and not one of them is dull read- 
ing. When unable to hold a pen he dic- 
tated. His last letter was addressed to 
the Countess of Ossory on the 15th of 
January, 1797, he being then on the brink 
of the illness which ended in his death six 
weeks later at the age of eighty. He pro- 
tested in it against his “idle notes ” being 
shown, and says that he cannot be ex- 
pected to produce anything worth reading 
“‘when so old and reduced to dictate.” 

Though Waupole felt that the end was 
near, he was reluctant to acknowledge the 
fact. Yet in his case, as in the cases of 
all who are finishing their course, the last 
farewells had to be spoken, and the neces- 
sity for saying them had to be admitted at 
last. One of the most pathetic sentences 
in all his writings is to be found in his 
last published letter, where it is written : — 


At home I see only a few charitable elders, 
except about four-score nephews and nieces of 
various ages, who are each brought to me 
about once a year, to stare at me as the Me- 
thusalem of the family; and then can only 
speak of their own contemporaries, which in- 
terest me no more than if they talked of their 
dolls, and bats and balls. 


Horace Walpole was a delicate child, 
and he lived to the age of eighty; he was 
aman whose public appearances attracted 
little notice in the century during which 
he lived, and yet few men have better 
reason to be remembered. He railed 
against aiming at literary fame, and he 
has attained the first place in the ranks of 
English letter-writers. Men who madea 
greater figure during his lifetime cannot 
compete with him now. His popularity 
increases as the years pass away. He 
has become conspicuous in English his- 
tory. Sir Robert Walpole rendered sub- 
stantial services to this country, yet these 
attract less notice than the letters of his 
youngest boy, and the fame of the father 
is not more lasting than that of the son. 
Few contributions to English literature 
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are so likely to survive the changes of 
taste and the caprices of fashion as Horace 
Walpole’s letters, and those works which 
live in it are immortal. 

W. FRASER RAE. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE PAMPAS. 


DURING recent years we have heard 
much about the great and rapid changes 
now going on in the plants and animals 
of all the temperate regions of the globe 
colonized by Europeans. These changes, 
if taken merely as evidence of material 
progress, must be a matter of rejoic- 
ing to those who are satisfied, and more 
than satisfied, with our system of civ- 
ilization — that is, with our method of 
outwitting nature by the removal of all 
checks on the undue increase of our own 
species. To one who finds a charm in 
things as they exist in the unconquered 
provinces of nature’s dominions, and who, 
not being over-anxious to reach the end 
of his journey, is content to perform it on 
horseback, or in a wagon drawn by bul- 
locks, it is permissible to lament the 
altered aspect of the earth’s surface, to- 
gether with the disappearance of number- 
less noble and beautiful forms, both of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. For he 
cannot find it in his heart to love the 
forms by which they are replaced ; these 
are cultivated and domesticated, and have 
only become useful to man at the cost of 
that grace and spirit which freedom and 
wildness give. In numbers they are many 
— twenty-five millions of sheep in this 
district, fifty millions in that, a hundred 
millions in a third ~ but how few are the 
species left in place of those destroyed! 
and when the owner of many sheep and 
much wheat desires variety — for he pos- 
sesses this instinctive desire, albeit it is in 
conflict with and overborne by the per- 
verted instinct of destruction — what is 
there left to him beyond his very own, ex- 
cept the weeds that spring up in his fields 
under all skies, ringing him round with 
old-world, monotonous forms, as tenacious 
of their undesired union with him as the 
rats and cockroaches that inhabit his 
house ? 

-We hear most frequently of North 
America, New Zealand, and Australia in 
this connection; but nowhere on the globe 
has civilization “written strange defea- 
tures” more markedly than on that great 
area of level country called by English 





writers the Pampas, but by the Spanish 
more appropriately Za Pampa — from the 
Quichua word signifying open space or 
country — since it forms for the most part 
one continuous plain, extending on. its 
eastern border from the river Parand, in 
latitude 32°, to the Patagonian formation 
on the river Colorado, and comprising 
about two hundred thousand square miles 
of humid, grassy country. 

This district has been colonized by 
Europeans since the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; but down to within a very 
few years ago immigration was on too lim- 
ited a scale to make any very great change ; 
and, speaking only of the pampean coun- 
try, the conquered territory was a long, 
thinly settled strip, purely pastoral, and 
the Indians, with their primitive mode of 
warfare, were able to keep back the invad- 
ers from the greater portion of their 
ancestral hunting-grounds. Not twenty 
years ago a ride of two hundred miles, 
starting from the capital city, Buenos 
Ayres, was enough to place one well be- 
yond the furthest south-western frontier 
outpost. In 1879 the Argentine govern- 
ment determined to rid the country of the 
aborigines, or, at all events, to break their 
hostile and predatory spirit once for all; 
with the result that the entire area of the 
grassy pampas, together with a great por- 
tion of the sterile pampas and Patagonia, 
has been made available to the emigrant. 
There is no longer anything to deter the 
starvelings of the Old World from pos- 
sessing themselves of this new land of 
promise, flowing, like Australia, with milk 
and tallow, if not with honey ; any emascu- 
lated migrant from a Genoese or Neapol- 
itan slum is now competent to “ fight the 
wilderness ” out there, with his eight-shil- 
ling fowling-piece and the implements of 
his trade. The barbarians no longer exist 
to frighten his soul with dreadful war 
cries ; they have moved away to another 
more remote and shadowy region, called 
in their own language A/huemapu, and 
not known to geographers. For the re- 
sults so long and ardently wished for have 
swiftly followed on General Rosas’s mili- 
tary expedition; and the changes wit- 
nessed during the last decade on the 
pampas exceed in magnitude those which 
had been previously effected by three 
centuries of occupation. 

In view of this wave of change now 
rapidly sweeping away the old order, with 
whatever beauty and grace it possessed, it 
seems not inopportune at the present 
moment to give a rapid sketch, from the 
field-naturalist’s point of view, of the great 
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plain, as it existed before the agencies 
introduced by European colonists had 
done their work, and as it still exists in its 
remoter parts. 

The humid, grassy, pampean country 
extends, roughly speaking, half-way from 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Plata and 
Parana Rivers to the Andes, and passes 
gradually into the “ monte formation,” or 
sterile pampa—a sandy, more or less 
barren district, producing a dry, harsh, 
ligneous vegetation, principally thorny 
bushes and low trees, of which the cha#ar 
(Gurliaca decorticans) is the most com- 
mon ; hence the name of “ Chafiar-steppe ” 
used by some writers; and this formation 
extends southwards down into Patagonia. 
Philosophers have not yet been able to 
explain why the pampas, with a humid 
climate, and a soil exceedingly rich, have 
produced nothing but grass, while the dry, 
sterile territories on their north, west, and 
south borders have an aborescent vegeta- 
tion. Darwin’s conjecture that the ex- 
treme violence of the Jamfero, or south- 
west wind, prevented trees from growing, 
is proved to have been ill-founded by the 
introduction of the Eucalyptus globulus; 
for this noble tree attains to an extraordi- 
nary height on the pampas, and exhibits 
there a luxuriance of foliage never seen in 
Australia. 

To this level area — my “ parish of Sel- 
borne,” or, at all events, a goodly portion 
of it — with the sea on one hand, and on 
the other the practically infinite expanse 
of grassy desert—another sea, not “in 
vast fluctuations fixed,” but in compara- 
tive calm—JI should like to conduct the 
reader in imagination; a country all the 
easier to be imagined on account of the 
absence of mountains, woods, lakes, and 
rivers. There is, indeed, little to be im- 
agined — not even a sense of vastness ; 
and Darwin, touching on this point, in the 
“ Journal of a Naturalist,” aptly says :— 


At sea, a person’s eye being six feet above 
the surface of the water, his horizon is two 
miles and four-fifths distant. In like manner, 
the more level the plain, the more nearly does 
the horizon approach within these narrow 
limits; and this, in my opinion, entirely de- 
stroys the grandeur which one would have 
imagined that a vast plain would have pos- 
sessed. 


I remember my first experience of a 
hill, after having eon always shut within 
“these narrow limits.” It was one of the 
range of sierras near Cape Corrientes, and 
not above eight hundred feet high; yet, 
when I had gained the summit, I was 
amazed at the vastness of the earth, as it 
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appeared to me from that modest eleva- 
tion. Persons born and bred on the pam- 
pas, when they first visit a mountainous 
district, frequently experience a sensation 
as of “a ballin the throat,” which seems 
to prevent free respiration. 

In most places the rich, dry soil is occu- 
pied by a coarse grass, three or four feet 
high, growing in large tussocks, and all 
the year round of a deep green; a few 
slender herbs and trefoils, with long, twin- 
ing stems, maintain a frail existence among 
the tussocks ; but the strong grass crowds 
out most plants, and scarcely a flower re- 
lieves its uniform everlasting verdure. 
There are patches, and sometimes large 
areas, where it does not grow, and these 
are carpeted by small, creeping herbs of a 
livelier green, and are gay in spring with 
flowers, chiefly of the composite and pa- 
pilionaceous orders ; and verbenas, scarlet, 
purple, rose, and white. On moist, or 
marshy grounds there are also several 
lilies, yellow, white, and red, and two or 
three flags, and various other small flow- 
ers ; but altogether the flora of the pampas 
is the poorest in species of any fertile dis- 
trict on the globe. On moist, clayey ground 
flourishes the stately pampa-grass (Gyne- 
rium argenteum), the spears of which often 
attain a height of eight or nine feet. I 
have ridden through many leagues of this 
grass with the feathery spikes as high as 
my head, and often higher. It would be 
impossible for me to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the exquisite loveliness, 
at certain times and seasons, of this queen 
of grasses, the chief glory of the solitary 
pampa. Every one is familiar with it in 
cultivation; but the garden-plant has a 
sadly decaying, draggled look at all times, 
and, to my mind, is often positively ugly 
with its dense withering mass of coarse 
leaves, drooping on the ground, and bun- 
dle of spikes, always of the same dead 
white or dirty cream-color. Now color — 
the various ethereal tints that give a blush 
to its cloud-like purity ——is one of the 
chief beauties of this grass on its native 
soil; and travellers who have galloped 
across the pampas at a season of the year 
when the spikes are dead, and white as 
paper or parchment, have certainly missed 
its greatest charm. The plant is social, 
and in some places where scarcely any 
other kind exists it covers large areas with 
a sea of fleecy-white plumes; and in late 
summer and in autumn the tints are seen, 
varying from the most delicate rose, ten- 
der and illusive as the blush on the white 
under-plumage of some of the gulls, to 
purple and violaceous. At no time does 
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it look so perfect as in the evening, before 
and after sunset, when the softened light 
imparts a mistiness to the crowding 
plumes, and the traveller cannot help fan- 
cying that the tints, which then seem rich- 
est, are caught from the level rays of the 
sun, or reflected from the colored vapors 
of the afterglow. 

The last occasion on which I saw the 
pampa-grass in its full beauty was at the 
close of a bright day in March, ending in 
one of those perfect sunsets seen only in 
the wilderness, where no lines of house or 
hedge mar the enchanting disorder of na- 
ture, and the earth and sky tints are in 
harmony. I had been travelling all day 
with one companion, and for two hours 
we had ridden through the matchless 
grass, which spread away for miles on 
every side, the myriads of white spears, 
touched with varied color, blending in the 
distance and appearing almost like the 
surface of a cloud, Hearing a swishing 
sound behind us we turned sharply round, 
and saw, not forty yards away in our rear, 
a party of five mounted Indians, coming 
swiftly towards us; but at the very mo- 
ment we saw them their animals came to 
a dead halt, and at the same instant the 
five riders leaped up, and stood erect on 
their horses’ backs. Satisfied that they 
had no intention of attacking us, and were 
only out looking for strayed horses, we 
continued watching them for some time, as 
theysstood gazing away over the plain in 
different directions, motionless and silent, 
like bronze men on strange, horse-shaped 
pedestals of dark stone: so dark in their 
copper skins and long, black hair, against 
the far-off, ethereal sky, flushed with am- 
ber light ; and at their feet, and all around, 
the cloud of white and faintly blushing 
plumes. That farewell scene was printed 
very vividly on my memory, but cannot be 
shown to another, nor could it be evenif a 
Ruskin’s pen or a Turner’s pencil were 
mine; for the flight of the sea-mew is not 
more impossible to us than the power to 
picture forth the image of nature in our 
souls, when she reveals herself in one of 
those “special moments” which have 
“special grace,” and where her wild 
beauty has never been spoiled by man. 

At other hours and seasons the general 
aspect of the plain is monotonous, and in 
spite of the unobstructed view, and the 
unfailing verdure and sunshine, somewhat 
melancholy, although never sombre ; and 
doubtless the depressed and melancholy 
feeling that the pampa inspires in those 
who are unfamiliar with it is due ina great 
measure to the paucity of life, and to the 
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profound silence. The wind, as may well 
be imagined on that extensive level area, 
is seldom at rest, and there, as in the for- 
est, it is a “bard of many breathings,” 
and the strings it breathes upon give out an 
endless variety of sorrowful sounds, from 
the sharp, fitful sibilations of the dry, wiry 
grasses on the barren places, to the long, 
mysterious moans that swell and die in 
the tall, polished rushes of the marsh. It 
is also curious to note that with a few ex- 
ceptions the resident birds are very silent, 
comparatively, even those belonging to 
groups whieh elsewhere are highly loqua- 
cious. The reason of this is not far to 
seek, In woods and thickets, where birds 
most abound, they are continually losing 
sight of each other, and are only prevented 
from scattering by calling often; while 
the muffling eftect on sound of the close 
foliage, to which may be added a spirit of 
emulation where many voices are heard, 
incites most species, especially those that 
are social, to exert their voices to the ut- 
most pitch in singing, calling, and scream- 
ing. On the open pampas, birds, which 
are not compelled to live concealed on the 
surface, can see each other at long dis- 
tances, and perpetual calling is not need- 
ful; moreover, in that still atmosphere 
sound travels far. As a rule their voices 
are strangely subdued; nature’s silence 
has infected them, and they have become 
silent by habit. This is not the case with 
aquatic species, which are nearly all mi- 
grants from noisier regions, and mass 
themselves in lagoons and marshes, where 
they are all loquacious together. It is 
also noteworthy that the subdued bird- 
voices, some of which are exceedingly 
sweet and expressive, and the notes of 
many of the insects and batrachians, have 
a great resemblance, and seem to be in 
accord with the zolian tones of the wind 
in reeds and grasses; a stranger to the 
pampas, even a naturalist accustomed to a 
different fauna, will often find it hard to 
distinguish between bird, frog, and insect 
voices. 

The mammal-fauna is poor in species, 
and with the single exception of the well- 
known vizcacha (Lagostomus trichodac- 
tylus), there is not one of which it can truly 
be said that it is in any special way the 
product of the pampas, or, in other words, 
that its instincts are better suited to the 
conditions of the pampas than to those of 
other districts. As a fact, this large ro- 
dent inhabits a vast extent of country, 
north, west, and south of the true pampas, 
but nowhere is he so thoroughly on his 
native heath as on the great grassy plain. 
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There, to some extent, he even makes his 
own conditions, like the beaver. He lives 
in a small community of twenty to thirty 
members, and ina at aad of deep, cham- 
bered burrows, all with their pit-like en- 
trances closely grouped together; and as 
the village endures forever, or for an in- 
definite time, the earth being constantly 
brought up forms a mound thirty or forty 
feet in diameter ; and this protects the hab- 
itation from floods on low or level ground. 
Again, he is not swift of foot, and all 
rapacious beasts are his enemies. He 
also loves to feed on tender, succulent 
herbs and grasses, to seek for which he 
would have to go far afield among the 
giant grass, where his watchful foes are 
lying in wait to seizehim. He saves him- 
self from this danger by making a clearing 
all round his abode, on which a smooth 
turf is formed. Here the animals feed 
and have their evening pastimes in com- 
parative security; for when an enemy 
approaches, he is easily seen; the note of 
alarm is sounded, and the whole company 
scuttles away totheir refuge. In districts 
having a different soil and vegetation, as 
in Patagonia, the vizcacha’s curious, 
unique instincts are of no special advan- 
tage, which makes it seem probable that 
they have been formed on the pampas. 

How marvellous a thing it seems that 
the two species of mammalians —the 
beaver and the vizcacha—that most 
nearly simulate men’s intelligent ‘actions 
in their social organizing instincts, and 
their habitations, which are made to en- 
dure, should belong to an order so low 
down as the rodents! And in the case of 
the latter species, it adds to the marvel 
when we find that the vizcacha, according 
to Waterhouse, is the lowest of the order 
in its marsupial affinities. 

The vizcacha is the most common rodent 
on the pampas, and the rodent order is 
represented by the largest number of spe- 
cies. The finest is the so-called Pata- 
gonian hare — Dolichotis —a beautiful 
animal twice as large as a hare, with ears 
shorter and more rounded, and legs rela- 
tively much longer. The fur is grey and 
chestnut brown. It is diurnal in its habits, 
lives in kennels, and is usually met with 
in pairs, or small flocks. It is better 
suited toa sterile country like Patagonia 
than to the grassy, humid plain. Never- 
theless it was formerly found throughout 
the whole of the pampas ; but in a country 
where the wisdom of a Sir William Har- 
court was never needed to restrain its 
increase, this king of the rodentia is now 
nearly extinct. 
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A common rodent is the coyp% (Myofpo- 
tamus) a brown animal with bright red 
incisors ; a rat in shape, and as large as an 
otter. It is aquatic, and lives in holes in 
the banks, and where there are no banks 
it makes a platform nest among the rushes, 
Of an evening they are all out swimming 
and playing in the water, conversing to- 
gether in their strange tones, which sound 
like the moans and cries of wounded 
and suffering men; and among them the 
mother-coypti' is seen with her progeny, 
numbering eight or nine, with as many 
on her back as she can accommodate, 
while the others swim after her, crying for 
a ride. 

With reference to this animal, which, as 
we have seen, is prolific, a strange thing 
once happened in Buenos Ayres, The 
coypt was much more abundant fifty years 
ago than now, and its skin, which has a fine 
fur under the long, coarse hair, was largely 
exported to Europe. About that time 
the dictator Rosas issued a decree which 
made the killing of a coypt a criminal 
offence. The result was that the animals 
increased and multiplied exceedingly, and, 
abandoning their aquatic habits, they 
became terrestrial and migratory, and 
swarmed everywhere in search of food. 
Suddenly a mysterious malady fell on 
them, from which they quickly perished, 
and became almost extinct. 

What a blessed thing it would be for 
poor, rabbit-worried Australia if a similar 
plague should visit that country, and fall 
on the right animal! On the other hand, 
what a calamity if the infection, wide- 
spread, incurable, and swift as the wind in 
its course, should attack the too-numerous 
sheep! And who knows what mysterious, 
unheard-of retributions that revengeful 
deity, Nature, may not be meditating in her 
secret heart for the loss of her wild four- 
footed children slain by settlers, and the 
spoiling of her ancient beautiful order ! 

A small pampa rodent worthy of notice 
is the Cavia australis, called cu¢ in the 
vernacular from its voice ; a timid, social, 
mouse-colored little creature, with a low, 
gurgling language, like running, babbling 
waters ; in habits resembling its pied re- 
lation the guinea-pig. It loves to run on 
clean ground, and on the pampas makes 
little rat-roads all about its hiding-place, 
which little roads tell a story to the fox, 
and such like; therefore the little cavy’s 
habits, and the habits of all cavies, I fancy, 
are notso well suited to this humid, grassy 
region as to other districts, with sterile 
ground to run and play upon, and thickets 
in which to hide. 
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A more interesting animal is the Creno- 
mys Magellanica, a \ittle less than the rat 
in size, with a shorter tail, pale grey fur, 
and red incisors. It is called ¢uco-tuco from 
its voice, and ocu/to from its habits; for 
it is a dweller underground, and requires 
a loose, sandy soil in which, like the mole, 
it may swm beneath the surface. Conse- 
quently the pampa, with its heavy, moist 
mould, is not the tuco’s proper place ; 
nevertheless, wherever there is a stretch 
of sandy soil, or a range of dunes, there 
it is found living; not seen, but heard; 
for all day long and all night sounds: its 
voice, resonant and loud, like a succession 
of blows from a hammer; as if a company 
of gnomes were toiling far down under- 
foot, beating on their anvils, first with 
strong, measured strokes, then with lighter 
and faster, and with a swing and rhythm 
as if the little men were beating in time to 
some rude chant unheard above the sur- 
face. How came these isolated colonies 
of a species so subterranean in habits, and 
requiring a sandy soil to move in, so far 
from their proper district, that sterile 
country from which they are separated by 
wide, unsuitable areas? They cannot per- 
form long overland journeys like the rat. 
Perhaps the dunes have travelled, carry- 
ing their little cattle with them. 

Chiefs among the carnivores are the 
two cat-monarchs of South America: the 
jaguar and puma. Whatever may be their 
relative positions elsewhere, on the pam- 
pas the puma is mightiest, being much 
more abundant and better able to thrive 
than its spotted rival. Versatile in its prey- 
ing habits, its presence on the pampa is not 
surprising ; but probably only an extreme 
abundance of large mammalian prey, which 
has not existed in recent times, could have 
tempted an animal of the river and forest 
loving habits of the jaguar to colonize this 
cold, treeless, and comparatively waterless 
desert. There are two other important 
cats. The grass-cat, not unlike the wild 
cat of Europe in its robust form and dark 
color, but a larger, more powerful animal, 
inexpressibly savage in disposition. The 
second, Felzs Geoffroyi, is a larger and 
more beautiful animal, colored like a leop- 
ard; it is called wood-cat, and, as the name 
would seem to indicate, is an intruder from 
wooded districts north of the pampas. 

There are two canine animals in the 
pampa. One is Azara’s beautiful grey, 
fox-like dog, purely a fox in habits, and 
common everywhere. The other is far 
more interesting and extremely rare; it 
is called aguard, its nearest ally being 
the aguard-guazu, the Canis jubatus or 
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maned wolf of naturalists, and found north 
of the pampean district. The aguaré is 
smaller and has no mane; it is like the 
dingo in size, but slimmer and with a 
sharper nose, and has a much brighter red 
color. Atnight when camping out I have 
heard its dismal screams, but the screamer 
was sought in vain ; and from the gauchos 
of the frontier I could only learn that it is 
a harmless, shy, solitary animal, and ever 
flies to remoter wilds from its destroyer 
man. They'offered me a skin; what more 
could I want? Simple souls! it was no 
more to me than the skin of a dead dog, 
with long, bright red hair. Those who 
love dead animals may have them in any 
number by digging with a spade in that 
vast sepulchre of the pampas, where per- 
ished the hosts of antiquity. I love the 
living that are above the earth. How 
small a remnant these are in South Amer- 
ica we know, and now they are yearly be- 
coming more precious as they dwindle 
away. 

The pestiferous skunk is universal ; and 
there are two quaint-looking weasels, in- 
tensely black in color, and grey on the 
back and flat crown. One, the Gadictis 
barbara, is a large, bold animal that hunts 
in companies ; and when these long-bodied 
creatures sit up erect, glaring with beady 
eyes, grinning and chattering at the pass- 
er-by, they look like little friars in black 
robes and grey cowls. But the expression 
on their round faces is malignant and 
blood-thirsty beyond anything in nature, 
and it would perhaps be more decent to 
liken them to devils rather than to humans. 

On the pampas there is, strictly speak- 
ing, only one ruminant, the Cervus cam- 
pestris, which is common. The most 
curious thing about this animal is that the 
male emits a rank, musky odor, so power- 
ful that when the wind blows from it the 
effluvium comes in nauseating gusts to 
the nostrils from a distance exceeding two 
miles. It is really astonishing that only 
one small native ruminant should now be 
found on this immense grassy area so ad- 
mirably suited to herbivorous quadrupeds, 
and a portion of which at the present 
moment affords sufficient pasture to eighty 
millions of sheep, cattle, and horses. In 
La Plata the author of “ The Mammoth and 
the Flood” will find few to quarrel with 
his doctrine. 

Of edentates there are four. The giant 
armadillo does not range so far, and the 
delicate little pink fairy armadillo, the 
truncated Chlamydophorus, is a dweller 
in the sand-dunes of Mendoza, and has 
never colonized the grassy pampas. The 
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Tatusia hybrida, called “ little mule ” from 
the length of its ears, and the Dasypus 
tricinctus, which, when disturbed, rolls 
itself into a ball, the wedge-shaped head 
and wedge-shaped tail admirably fitting 
into the deep-cut shell side by side, and 
the guirguincho (Dasypus minutus), all 
inhabit the pampa. They are diurnal, and 
feed exclusively on insects, chiefly ants. 
Wherever the country becomes settled, 
these three disappear, owing to the dul- 
ness of their senses, especially that of 
sight, and to their diurnal habits, which 
were of advantage to them and enabled 
them to survive when rapacious animals, 
which are mostly nocturnal, were their 
only enemies. The fourth, and most im- 
portant, is the hairy armadillo, with habits 
which are in strange contrast to those of 
its perishing congeners, and which seem 
to mock many hard-and-fast rules concern- 
ing animal life. It is omnivorous, and 
will thrive on anything from grass to flesh, 
found dead and in all stages of decay, or 
captured by means of its own strategy. 
Furthermore, its habits change to suit its 
conditions ; thus, where nocturnal raptores 
are its enemies, it is diurnal ; but where 
man appears as a chief persecutor, it 
becomes nocturnal. It is much hunted 
for its flesh, dogs being trained for the 
purpose; yet it actually becomes more 
abundant as population increases in any 
district, and, if versatility in habits or 
adaptiveness can be taken as a measure 
of intelligence, this poor armadillo, a sur- 
vival of the past, and so old on the earth 
as to have existed contemporaneously with 
the giant glyptodon, is the superior of the 
large-brained cats and canines. 

To finish with the mammalia, there are 
two interesting opossums, both of the 
genus Didelphys, but in habits as wide 
apart as cat from otter. One of these 
marsupials appears so much at home on 
the plains that I almost regret having said 
that the vizcacha alone gives us the idea of 
being in its habits the product of the pam- 
pas. This animal — Didelphys auritus 
— has a long, slender, wedge-shaped head 
and body, admirably adapted for pushing 
through the thick grass and rushes ; for it 
is both terrestrial and aquatic, and there- 
fore well suited to inhabit low, level plains 
liable to be flooded. On dry land its hab- 
its are similar to those of a weasel; in 
lagoons, where it dives and swims with 
great ease, it constructs a globular nest 
suspended from the rushes. The fur is 
soft and of a rich yellow, reddish above, 
and on the sides and under surface varying 
in some parts to orange, and in others 
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exhibiting beautiful copper and terra-cotta 
tints These lovely tints and the metallic 
lustre soon fade from the fur, otherwise 
this animal would be much sought after in 
the interests of those who love to decorate 
themselves with the spoils of beautiful 
dead animals — beasts or birds. The 
other opossum is the black and white 
Didelphys Azare; and it is indeed 
strange to find this animal on the pampas, 
although its presence there is not so mys- 
terious as that of the tuco-tuco. It shuf- 
fles along slowly and awkwardly on the 
ground, but it is a great traveller never- 
theless. Tschudi met it mountaineering 
on the Andes at an enormous altitude, and, 
true to its lawless nature, it confronted 
me in Patagonia, where the books say no 
marsupial dwells. In every way it is 
adapted to an arboreal life, yet it is every- 
where found on the level country, far re- 
moved from the conditions which one 
would imagine to be necessary to its exist- 
ence. For how many thousands of years 
has this marsupial been a dweiler on the 
plain, all its best faculties unexercised, its 
beautiful, grasping hands pressed to the 
ground, and its prehensile tail dragged like 
an idle rope behind it! Yet, if one is 
brought to a tree, it will take to it as readily 
as a duck to water, or an armadillo to 
earth, climbing up the trunk and about the 
branches with a monkey-like agility. How 
reluctant Nature seems in some cases to 
undo her own work! How long she will 
allow a specialized organ, with the corre- 
lated instinct, to rest without use, yet 
ready to flash forth on the instant, bright 
and keen-edged, as in the ancient days of 
strife ages past, before peace came to 
dwell on earth! 

The avi-fauna of the pampa is relatively 
much richer than the mammal-fauna, owing 
to the large number of aquatic species, 
most of which are migratory with their 
“ breeding ” or “ subsistence-areas ” on the 
pampas. In more senses than one they 
constitute a “floating population,” and 
their habits have in no way been mod- 
ified by the conditions of the country. 
The order, including storks, ibises, herons, 
spoonbills, and flamingoes, counts about 
eighteen species ; and the most notewor- 
thy birds in it are two great ibises, nearly 
as large as turkeys, with mighty, resonant 
voices. The duck order is very rich, 
numbering at least twenty species, includ- 
ing two beautiful upland geese, winter 
visitors from Magellanic lands, and two 
swans, the lovely black-necked, and the 
pure white with rosy bill. Of rails, or 
ralline birds, there are ten or twelve, rang- 
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ing from a small, spotted creature no 
bigger than a thrush to some large, majes- 
tic forms. One is the courlan, called 
“ crazy widow ” from its mourning plumage 
and long, melancholy screams, which on 
still evenings may be heard a league away. 
Another is the graceful, variegated 7fz- 
caha, fond of social gatherings, where the 
birds perform a dance and make the deso- 
late marshes resound with their insane, 
human-like voices. A smaller kind, Por- 
phyriops, has a night-cry like a burst of 
shrill, hysterical laughter, and has thereby 
won for itself the name of “ witch ;”” while 
another, rvad/us, is called “little donkey ” 
from its braying cries. Strange, eerie 
voices have all these birds. Of the re- 
maining aquatic species, the most impor- 
tant is the spur-winged crested screamer, 
a noble bird as large asa swan. Yet its 
favorite pastime is to soar upwards until 
it loses itself to sight in the blue ether, 
whence it pours forth its resounding choral 
notes, which reach the distant earth clari- 
fied, and with a rhythmic swell and fall as 
of chiming bells. It also sings by night, 
“counting the hours,” the gauchos say, 
and where they have congregated together 
in tens of thousands the mighty roar of 
their combined voices produces an aston- 
ishingly grand effect. 

The largest aquatic order is that of the 
Limicole — snipes, plover, and their allies 
— which has about twenty-five species. 
The vociferous, spur-winged lapwing and 
the beautiful black and white stilt, and a 
true snipe and a painted snipe, are, strictly 
speaking, the only residents; and it is 
astonishing to find that, of the five-and- 
twenty species, at least thirteen are visit- 
ors from North America, several of them 
having their breeding-places high up in 
the Arctic regions. This is one of those 
facts concerning the annual migration of 
birds which almost stagger belief; for 
among them are species with widely differ- 
ent habits, upland, marsh, and seashore 
birds, and in their great bi-annual journey 
they pass through a variety of climates, 
and visit many countries where the condi- 
tions seem suited to their requirements. 
Nevertheless, in September, and even as 
early as August, they begin to arrive on 
the pampas, the golden plover often still 
wearing his black nuptial dress; singly 
and in pairs, in small flocks, and in clouds 
they come —curlew, godwit, plover, tat- 
ler, tringa — piping the wild notes to which 
the Greenlander listened in June, now to 
the gaucho herdsman on the green plains 
of La Plata, then to the wild Indian in his 
remote village, and soon, further south, to 
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the houseless guanaco-hunter in the grey 
wilderness of Patagonia. 

Here is a puzzle for ornithologists. In 
summer on the pampas we have a godwit 
(Limosa Hudsonica); in March it goes 
north to breed; later in the season flocks 
of the same species arrive from the south 
to winter on the pampas. And besides 
this godwit, there are several other North 
American species, which have colonies in 
the southern hemisphere, and a reversed 
migration and breeding season. Why do 
these southern birds winter so far south ? 
Do they really breed in Patagonia? If 
so, their migration is an extremely limited 
one compared with that of the northern 
birds — seven or eight hundred miles, on 
the outside, in one case, against almost as 
many thousands of miles in the other. 
Considering that some species which mi- 
grate as far south as Patagonia breed in 
the Arctic regions as far north as latitude 
82°, and probably higher still, it would be 
strange indeed if none of the birds which 
winter in Patagonia and on the pampas 
were summer visitors to that great austral 
continent, which has an area twice as 
large as that of Europe and a climate 
milder than the arctic one. The migrants 
would have about six hundred miles of sea 
to cross from Tierra del Fuego; but we 
know that the golden plover and other 
species, which sometimes touch at the 
Bermudas when travelling, fly much fur- 
ther than that without resting. The fact 
that a common Argentine titlark, a non- 
migrant and a weak flier, has been met 
with at the South Shetland Islands, close 
to the antarctic continent, shows that the 
journey may be easily accomplished by 
birds with strong flight; and that even the 
winter climate of that unknown land is 
not too severe to allow an accidental colo- 
nist, like this small, delicate bird, to sur- 
vive. The godwit already mentioned has 
been observed in flocks at the Falkland 
Islands in May, that is, three months after 
the same species had taken its autumnal 
departure from the neighboring mainland. 
Can it be believed that these late visitors 
to the Falklands were breeders in Pata- 
gonia, and had migrated eas¢ to winter in 
so bleak aregion? It is far more proba- 
ble that they came from the south. Off- 
cers of sailing ships beating round Cape 
Horn might be able to settle this question 
definitely by looking out, and listening at 
night, for flights of birds, travelling north 
from about the first week in January to 
the end of February; and in September 
and October travelling south. Probably 
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plover order are breeders on the great 
austral continent; also other aquatic birds 
—ducks and geese; and many passerine 
birds, chiefly of the tyrant family. 

Should the projected Australian expe- 
dition to the South Polar regions ever be 
carried to a successful issue, there will 
probably be important results for ornithol- 
ogy, in spite of the astounding theory 
which has found a recent advocate in 
Canon Tristram, that all life originated at 
the North Pole, whence it spread over the 
globe, but never succeeded in crossing the 
deep sea surrounding the antarctic conti- 
nent, which has consequently remained 
till now desolate —“ a giant ash (and ice) 
of death.” Nor is it unlikely that animals 
of a higher class than birds exist there; 
and the discovery of new mammals, differ- 
ing in type from those we know, would 
certainly be glad tidings to most students 
of nature. 

Land birds on the pampas are few in 
species and in numbers; and this may be 
accounted for by the absence of trees and 
other elevations on which birds prefer to 
roost and nest; and by the scarcity of 
food. Insects are few in dry situations ; 
and the large perennial grasses, which 
occupy most of the ground, yield a miser- 
able yearly harvest of a few minute seeds ; 
so that this district is a poor one both for 
soft and hard billed birds. Hawks of 
several genera, in moderate numbers, are 
there, but generally keep to the marshes. 
Eagles and vultures are somewhat un- 
worthily represented by carrion-hawks 
(Polyborine); the lordly carancho, almost 
eagle-like in size, black and crested, with 
a very large, pale blue, hooked beak — his 
battle-axe ; and his humble follower and 
jackal, the brown and harrier-like chz- 
mango. These nest on the ground, are 
versatile in their habits, carrion-eaters, and 
also killers on their own account, and, 
like wild dogs, sometimes hunt in bands, 
which gives them an advantage. They 
are the unfailing attendants of all flesh- 
hunters, human or feline; and also furi- 
ously pursue and persecute all eagles and 
true vultures that venture on that great 
sea of grass, to wander -thereafter, forever 
lost and harried, “the Hagars and Ishma- 
els of their kind.” 

The owls are few and all of wide-ranging 
species. The most common is the bur- 
rowing owl, found in both Americas. Not 
a retiring owl this, but all day long, in cold 
and in heat, it stands exposed at the mouth 
of its kennel, or on the vizcacha’s mound, 
staring at the passer-by with an expression 
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of grave surprise and reprehension in its 
round yellow eyes ; male and female inva- 
riably together, standing stiff and erect, 
almost touching — of all birds that pair 
for life the most Darby and Joan like. 

Of the remaining land-birds, numbering 
about forty species, a few that are most 
attractive on account of their beauty, en- 
gaging habits, or large size, may be men- 
tioned here. On the southern portion of 
the pampas the military starling (Stur- 
nella) is found, and looks like the Euro- 
pean starling, with the added beauty of a 
scarlet breast; among resident pampas 
birds the only one with a touch of brilliant 
coloring. It hasa pleasing, careless song, 
uttered on the wing, and in winter congre- 
gates in great flocks, and travels slowly 
over the plains, When thus travelling the 
birds observe a kind of order, and the 
flock feeding along the ground shows a 
very extended front —a representation in 
bird-life of “the thin red line ” —and ad- 
vances by the hindmost birds constantly 
flying over the others and alighting in the 
front ranks, 

Among the tyrant-birds are several spe- 
cies of the beautiful wing-banded genus, 
snow-white in color, with black on the 
wings and tail; these are extremely grace- 
ful birds, and strong fliers, and in desert 
places, where man seldom intrudes, they 
gather to follow the traveller, calling to 
each other with low, whistling notes, and 
in the distance look like white flowers as 
they perch on the topmost stems of the 
tall, bending grasses. 

The most characteristic pampean birds 
are the ¢#mamous —called partridges in 
the vernacular — the rufous tinamou, large 
as a fowl, and the spotted tinamou, which 
is about the size of the English partridge. 
Their habits are identical; both lay eggs 
of a beautiful wine-purple color, and in 
both species the young acquire the adult 
plumage and power of flight when very 
small, and fly better than the adults. 
They have small heads, slender, curved 
beaks, unfeathered legs and feet, and are 
tailless; and the plumage is deep yellow- 
ish, marked with black and brown above. 
They live concealed, skulking like rails 
through the tall grass, fly reluctantly, and 
when driven up, their flight is exceedingly 
noisy and violent, the bird soon exhaust- 
ing itself. They are solitary, but many 
live in proximity, frequently calling to 
each other with soft, plaintive voices. The 
evening call-notes of the larger bird are 
flute-like in character, and singularly 
sweet and expressive. 
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The last figure to be introduced into 
this sketch — which is wo¢ a catalogue — 
is that of the rhea. 

Glyptodon, Toxodon, Mylodon, Mega- 
therium have passed away, leaving no 
descendants, and only pigmy representa- 
tives ; but among the feathered inhabitants 
of the pampa the grand archaic ostrich of 
America survives from a time when there 
were also giants among the avians. Vain 
as such efforts usually are, one cannot 
help trying to imagine something of the 
past history of this majestic bird, before 
man came to lead the long chase now 
about to end so mournfully. Its fleetness, 
great staying powers, and beautiful strat- 
egy when hunted, make it seem probable 
that it was not without pursuers, other 
than the felines, among its ancient ene- 
mies, long-winded and tenacious of their 
quarry; and these were perhaps of a type 
still represented by the wolf, or hound-like 
aguaré and aguard-guazé. It might be 
supposed that when almost all the larger 
forms, both mammal and bird, were over- 
taken by destruction, and when the exist- 
ing rhea was on the verge. of extinction, 
these long-legged swift canines changed 
their habits and lost their bold spirit, de- 
generating at last into hunters of small 
birds and mammals, on which they are 
said to live. 

The rhea possesses a unique habit, 
which is a puzzle to us, although it prob- 
ably once had some significance — namely, 
that of running, when hunted, with one 
wing raised vertically, like a great sail — 
a veritable “ ship of the wilderness.” In 
every way it is adapted to the conditions 
of the pampas in a far greater degree than 
other pampean birds, only excepting the 
rufous and spotted tinamous. Its com- 
manding stature gives it a wide horizon; 
and its dim, pale, bluish-grey color assim- 
ilates to that of the haze, and renders it 
invisible at even a moderate distance. 
Its large form fades out of sight myste- 
riously, and the hunter strains his eyes in 
vain to distinguish it on the blue expanse. 
Its figure and carriage have a quaint ma- 
jestic grace, somewhat unavian in char- 
acter, and peculiar to itself. There are 
few more strangely fascinating sights in 
nature than that of the old black-necked 
cock bird, standing with raised, agitated 
wings among the tall, plumed grasses, and 
calling together his scattered hens with 
hollow boomings and long, mysterious 
suspirations, as if a wind blowing high up 
in the void sky had found a voice. Rhea- 
hunting with the bolas, on a horse pos- 
sessing both speed and endurance, and 
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trained to follow the bird in all his quick 
doublings, is unquestionably one of the 
most fascinating forms of sport ever in- 
vented by man. The quarry has even 
more than that fair chance of escape, with- 
out which all sport degenerates into mere 
butchery, unworthy of rational beings. 
Moreover, in this unique method of hunt- 
ing the ostrich the capture depends on a 
preparedness for all the shifts and sudden 
changes of course practised by the bird 
when closely followed, which is like in- 
stinct or intuition, and finally, in a dex- 
terity in casting the bolas at the right 
moment, with a certain aim, which no 
amount of practice can give to those who 
are not to the manner born. 

This “ wild mirth of the desert,” which 
the gaucho has known for the last three 
centuries, is now passing away, for the 
rhea’s fleetness can no longer avail him. 
He may scorn the horse and his rider, 
what time he lifts himself up, but the cow- 
ardly murderous methods of science, and 
a systematic war of extermination, have 
left him no chance. And with the rhea 
go the flamingo, antique and splendid; 
and the swans in their bridal plumage; 
and the tinamous—sweet and mournful 
melodists of the eventide ; and the noble 
crested screamer, that clarion - voiced 
watch-bird of the night i1 the wilderness. 
These, and the other large avians, together 
with the finest of the mammalia, will 
shortly be lost to the pampas as utterly 
as the great bustard ‘is to England, and as 
the wild turkey and bison and many other 
species will shortly be lost to North Amer- 
ica. What a wail there would be in the 
world if a sudden destruction were to fall 
on the accumulated art-treasures of the 
National Gallery, and the marbles in the 
British Museum, and the contents of the 
King’s Library —the old prints and med- 
izval iJluminations! And these are only 
the work of human hands and brains — 
impressions of individual genius on per- 
ishable material, and immortal only in the 
sense that the silken cocoon of the dead 
moth is so, because they continue to exist 
and shine when the artist’s hand and brain 
are dust; and man has the long day of life 
before him in which to do again things 
like these, and better than these, if there 
is any truth in evolution. But the forms 
of life in the two higher vertebrate classes 
are nature’s most perfect work; and the 
life of even a single species is of incal- 
culably greater value to mankind, for what 
it teaches and would continue to teach, 
than all the chiselled marbles and painted 
canvases the world contains; though 
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doubtless there are many persons who are 
devoted to art, but blind to some things 
greater than art, who will set me down as 
a Philistine for saying so. And, above all 
others, we should protect and hold sacred 
those types, nature’s masterpieces, which 
are first singled out for destruction on 
account of their size, or splendor, or rarity, 
and that false, detestable glory which is 
accorded to their most successful slayers. 
In ancient times the spirit of life shone 
brightest in these; and when others that 
shared the earth with them were taken by 
death they were left, being more worthy 
of perpetuation. Like immortal flowers 
they have drifted down to us on the ocean 
of time, and their strangeness and beauty 
bring to our imaginations a dream anda 
picture of that unknown world, immeasur- 
ably far removed, where man was not; 
and when they perish, something of glad- 
ness goes out from nature, and the sun- 
shine loses something of its brightness. 
Nor does their loss affect us and our times 
only. The species now being extermi- 
nated, not only in South America but every- 
where else on the globe, are, so far as we 
know, untouched by decadence. They are 
links in a chain, and branches on the tree 
of life, with their roots in a past incon- 
ceivably remote; and but for our action 
they would continue to flourish, reaching 
outward to an equally distant future, blos- 
soming into higher and more beautiful 
forms, and gladdening innumerable gener- 
ations of our descendants. But we think 
nothing of all this ; we must give full scope 
to our passion for taking life, though by 
so doing we “ ruin the great work of time ;” 
not in the sense in which the poet used 
those words, but in one truer, and wider, 
and infinitely sadder. Only when this 
sporting rage has spent itself, when there 
are no longer any animals of the larger 
kinds remaining, the loss we are now in- 
flicting on this our heritage, in which we 
have a life-interest only, will be rightly 
appreciated. It is hardly to be supposed 
or hoped that posterity will feel satisfied 
with our monographs of extinct species, 
and the few crumbling bones and faded 
feathers which may possibly survive half- 
a-dozen centuries in some happily placed 
museum, On the contrary, such dreary 
mementoes will only serve to add poign- 
ancy to their grief; and if they remember 
us at all, it will only be to hate our mem- 
ory and our age — this enlightened, scien- 
tific, humanitarian age, which should have 
for a motto: “ Let us slay all noble and 
beautiful things, for to-morrow we die.” 
W. H. Hupson. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 


II. 


SOME GREAT BEAUTIES AND SOCIAL 
CELEBRITIES. 


Publisher of Maga. You suggested 
last month that I should continue my ques- 
tions, and enable you to recall the most 
interesting events of your life. There are 
a great many ideas which occur to me con- 
nected with the subjects of our last con- 
versation. You told me much about the 
dandies and great ladies of your early 
days; were there no great beauties who 
attracted your attention at that time? 

Author. Yes, certainly there were many 
remarkable for beauty ; but I have often 
wondered whether the pre-eminently beau- 
tiful women are rarer than they were in the 
time of Horace Walpole, who tells us that 
when the Miss Gunnings passed through 
Doncaster the street was full of an ad- 
miring crowd at early dawa to see them 
start for the North; and you remember 
that George III. ordered an officer’s 
guard to protect one of them, Lady Cov- 
entry, from being pressed upon by the 
people when she walked in the Mall, We 
see nothing of such excitement in these 
days. The costumes of that time may 
have had something to do with this. Each 
class had its own style of dress; the 
laced bodices, brocaded petticoats, bright 
stockings, and German hoops of the upper 
classes, may have aided to attract atten- 
tion. Now and then at the date you men- 
tion—in my time— some paragon of 
beauty, independent of rank and attractive 
dress, was occasionally to be seen. I 
remember a friend telling me Miss Mac- 
lean was so beautiful that whenever she 
appeared in Edinburgh, where she re- 
sided, a crowd collected ; on one occasion 
when he accompanied her to a shop in 
Princes Street, police had to be sent for to 
clear the way; and when that evening she 
entered the theatre, the audience stood up 
in homage to her charms. I can recall one 
person who came up to this standard of 
perfection. I was with her in Paris, and 
walking in the Champs Elysées was one 
of the most unpleasant processes I ever 
went through. It was almost impossible 
to move, from the crowds of admirers 
rushing by, and then turning back to look 
ather. At last we took to a fiacre, and 
escaped this unwelcome demonstration. 
This charming person did not live long, 
and left a daughter who has _ inherited 
much of her mother’s beauty and grace, 
and is “ La Reine des Fétes ” at Cannes, 
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A very interesting circumstance oc- 
curred in connection with this lady when 
she was in Scotland— and it proves what 
a poet Landseer was. She was on a visit 
to the Duchess of Bedford, somewhere in 
Inverness-shire. There was a large party 
in the house, amongst others Sir Edwin 
Landseer. One day there was a picnic in 
the forest, and it so happened Landseer 
was left behind with this graceful lady on 
the summit of a hill which the rest of the 
party were descending. She was leaning 
against a grey pony. Landseer was at 
once struck with the beauty of the pic- 
ture; the wild crags, purple heather, the 
charming figure with the pony in relief 
against the sky-line, was such a combina- 
tion as an artist might well love to paint. 
He invited her to remain a few minutes in 
the same attitude while he sketched her; 
it was a very slight sketch, but one of his 
loveliest. He led the pony down the 
steep brae, and the great artist ever re- 
tained the most vivid impression of that 
twilight walk, a dream of the fairest of 
women, and indeed only a dream, for a 
few months after thisa slight cold brought 
on that fatal heritage of our climate, con- 
sumption, and the beautiful vision faded 
away. There was subsequently a sale of 
all her personal effects, including the grey 
pony, which Landseer bought in memory 
of that memorable afternoon. As he had 
no use for it, it was turned out and care- 
fully tended, and no one was permitted to 
use it.* 

Maga. That was indeed true poetic sen- 
timent ! 

A. Landseer was a poet, at least he saw 
everything from a poetic point of view. 
The names he gave his pictures were 
proofs of his poetic nature. His two 
famous pictures, “ Peace” and “ War:” 
in “ Peace” the sheep nibbling the grass 
which had grown into the mouth of the 
cannon —in “ War” the wounded soldier 
lying beside it. The two dogs * Pride and 
Humility ;” the “ Children of the Mist,” 
the deer on the grey mountain-side, with 
the mists of the dark, silent lake rising 
around them. There was a truth about 
Landseer’s paintings no other painter of 
animals has ever equalled; in fact, his 


* It was from this same hilltop, on a subsequent oc- 
casion, that the owner, a great chieftain, pointed out to 
me a farmesteading: ** In that house,” he said, ** were 
born four sons of a tenant-farmer, who rose to be Sir 
Charles Malcolm, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Peregrine 
Malcolm, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, all eminent in their 
respective professions. This was the result of the 
Scotch parochial system of education, which was the 
admiration of all countries, and which we have ex- 
changed for school boards! ”” 
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heart was in his work. The most charm- 
ing collection of his works was at Redleaf 
near Penshurst. He resided there every 
year, and I understood that all the pictures 
he painted there were left to his friend the 
proprietor. 

Maga. Besides this beautiful lady you 
mention, there must have been others, if 
not so remarkable, at any rate possessed 
of great attractions. 

A. You recall to me the coronation, 
when the foreigners who crowded London 
on that occasion were astonished at the 
galaxy of beauty and grace which shone 
in the Abbey, more especially surrounding 
the queen. I came up from Eton for the 
night, and it was certainly very striking, 
and impressed me vividly. I recall now 
the gallant, chivalrous appearance of Lord 
Alfred Paget, who headed the procession 
on a charger that caracoled and curveted 
in the most admirable haute école style. 
It is always some individual in a pageant 
which clings to the memory. Then came 
the great Scottish duke —to whom Lord 
Brougham might have applied his phrase, 
“ very duke of very duke ” — the popular, 
graceful “ bold Buccleuch,” who was the 
observed of all. I remember the enthusi- 
astic welcome given to Marshal Soult, who, 
after all his campaigns, had never met the 
Duke of Wellington until he entered the 
hall of Apsley House, when he found him- 
self in front of Canova’s statue of the 
great emperor, who stands there with the 
globe in his hand. It was referring to 
this statue the eminent sculptor replied to 
the duke, who remarked that the globe 
was too small in proportion to the statue, 
“ Vous savez, monseigneur, que |’Angle- 
terre n’est pas comprise!” However, you 
asked me about the beauties of the days 
of my youth, and I am telling you the in- 
cidents of the coronation, so divergent 
are recollections! ‘There were at this time 
three sisters, fairest among the fairest, 
who, I imagine, might have competed in 
beauty with the Gunning family, and in 
other qualities have greatly excelled them ; 
for they, from their grandfather, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, inherited with the 
Sheridan beauty all the Sheridan genius 
—the beauty of the Lindleys and the 
genius of Richard Brinsley Sheridan being 
alike unequalled. The three sisters were 
Lady Seymour, Lady Dufferin, and Mrs. 
Norton, who afford the brightest proofs 
of the transmission of hereditary quali- 
ties. The very name of Sheridan is as- 





sociated with the highest personal and 
| intellectual gifts. If Sheridan, as Moore 
| has expressed it, was 
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The pride of the palace, the bower, and the 
hall 
The orator, dramatist, minstrel, who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was mas- 
ter of all, — 


Miss Lindley was equally remarkable for 
the grace and charm of womanhood. The 
grandchildren possessed the united gifts 
which won all hearts. No one who ever 
met Lady Dufferin could forget her rare 
combination of grace, beauty, and wit. Of 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Shelley writes: “I 
never met a woman so perfectly charming, 
with so variable but always beautiful an 
expression, with the ebb and flow of the 
eloquent blood in her cheek.” But the suc- 
cession of merit and excellence does not 
stop here. We have in the present Lord 
Dufferin a proof of the inheritance of the 
highest qualities of talent ; and that charm 
of manner which is no little set-off to the 
highest intellectual qualities, is still trans- 
mitted to the present generation. The 
fame of Richard Brinsley Sheridan will 
survive as long as the name so dear to all 
exists. 

Maga. Was not Lady Seymour the 
queen of beauty at the Eglinton tourna- 
ment? 

A. The Eglinton tournament was be- 
fore my time; but I heard so much about 
it, I feel as if I had been present at it. 
Lady Seymour was, as you say, the queen 
of beauty, and by every report appeared 
in all her glory, radiantly beautiful. I can- 
not tell you what a sensation that tourna- 
ment made — not only at the time of its 
celebration, but long afterwards. At this 
time a certain halo of poetry and romance 
surrounded society; the railway had not 
exercised its levelling influence on all 
around. Lord Eglinton was himself the 
very type of chivalry, and in the tourna- 
ment he gratified not merely his own taste 
but the spirit of the age. It was only 
recently that ladies wore the manche 2 le 
Caradoc, because Colonel Caradoc * — “le 
beau Caradoc,” as he was called — had 
been wounded at the siege of Antwerp, 
and for some months appeared with the 
sleeve of his coat cut open and tied with 
ribbons ; and the ladies had their sleeves 
slashed in a similar manner. Thus the 
courtly grace and chivalrous spirit which 
still survived gave to the tournament an 
interest far beyond a mere pageant, not 
only with the upper but with all classes 
of society. There are at Eglinton Castle 
two volumes of applications for tickets of 


* We shall meet with Colonel Caradoc as Lord How- 
den at Paris and Madrid. 





admission from very distant parts, which 
prove how it was appreciated far and wide. 
Lord Eglinton told me that when he first 
thought of it, he fully expected that the 
cost would ust exceed £2,000; it ended 
in an expendituie of £30,000 to £40,000. 
However, we will not talk of the tourna- 
ment, of which you must have heard 
enough, and of which I ‘can only give you 
reports. The curious part of it is, that 
Lord Eglinton gained so much popularity 
by it—for certainly in the Lowlands of 
Scotland no one was more popular. Until 
the tournament he was only known as a 
genial, frank, open-hearted nobleman ; but 
after this event he was regarded.as one of 
the leading political men of the day, and 
was certainly in the confidence of Lord 
Derby, who sent him to Ireland, when, as 
lord lieutenant, he achieved a great suc- 
cess. His warm-hearted nature sympa- 
thized with the generous qualities of the 
Irish nation; he moved amongst and en- 
tered into the lives and interests of all 
classes. Lord Eglinton was a proof how 
much heart can do in attracting all sorts 
and conditions of men; for although he 
seemed, when he entered on his high 
office, to gain those qualifications which 
are especially required for its due fulfil- 
ment, he was not a highly gifted man, nor 
in his early youth had he devoted much 
time to serious occupation; yet he sur- 
prised those who knew him best by his 
admirable speeches, the clearness of his 
judgment, and his power of work. These 
strata of merit in his nature were entirely 
unknown even to himself; the circum- 
stances of his position called them forth, 
and this position he certainly owed to the 
tournament without which he might never 
have been selected from a number of his 
compeers for so high a post. 

Maga. Were you often at Eglinton Cas- 
tle? 

A. Yes, constantly. Next to Drumlan- 
rig, it was the great house of reception in 
Scotland. Every degree of merit or re- 
nown might claim welcome there; and 
had not only their claims allowed, but the 
welcome was unlimited— unstinted. I 
have known guests remain weeks, even 
months, and show no inclination to leave, 
which was trying enough to the patience 
and gentle nature of their host and host- 
ess. There was, as might be anticipated, 
an evil attending this exuberant hospital- 
ity; it led to excessive hero-worship. 
Simple, kind, and unassuming as Lord 
Eglinton was, he could not avoid the at- 
mosphere of incense that was burned at 
his shrine. The effect of this was some- 
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times amusing. It was an article of the 
castle faith that no one could beat his 
lordship at billiards, rackets, or tennis — 
indeed at any game. A young officer — 
one of the Mundy family — arrived there, 
and, in ignorance of the Eglinton infalli- 
bility doctrine, had the audacity to offer 
to play his host at billiards, and to 
announce his superior skill by giving 
Lord Eglinton so many points. The gen- 
eral indignation was intense, especially 
amongst those Aaditués who never left the 
castle, and who, if they were ever called 
away for a day or two, locked up their 
rooms. Those offered to prove their be- 
lief in their host’s superior skill by back- 
ing him for large amounts. In the even- 
ing we adjourned to the billiard-room, and 
the great match commenced. It was evi- 
dent from the first strokes that Lord Eg- 
linton, who was really a very good player, 
had found his superior. There was a 
calm confidence about the new-comer that 
was very exasperating ; he seemed so per- 
fectly at his ease; there was a smile on 
his countenance that would have entirely 
disconcerted a less gentle nature than 
Eglinton’s. As the game went on and the 
result was foreseen, the excitement of the 
Eglintonians could scarcely be suppressed, 
— it almost amounted to a tempest of 
indignation. The game ended, and the 
young guardsman collected his bets. 
However, we all looked forward to the 
morrow; the racket-court would recover 
the honors of the day, and the losses of 
the previous evening were to be retrieved. 
But meanwhile the successful rival was 
regarded with eyes of jealousy and treated 
with scant courtesy by many of the back- 
ers of the castle against the world — not 
by our host, who, with his perfect tact, 
only showed more than usual warmth and 
kindliness in his greeting. I was much 
interested in this specimen of the gay 
Jleur-des-poix of the day; he was the beau- 
ideal of a Lord Foppington. After the 
billiards, i went to his room, where I saw 
all his equipment, worthy of a dandy of 
the last century. Amongst other articles 
was a long box for his neckties, of which 
he had several dozen. I asked him why 
he required so many, and he explained 
that he never wore a white tie twice. ‘Do 
you ever wear a washed tie?” he asked 
me in the young-exquisite style. The 
next day the racket-court became the cen- 
tre of attraction. Here there was a large 
gathering of spectators, for all the estab- 
lishment were present. Alas for the cour- 
tiers! the result was the same as at bil- 
liards. Lord Eglinton had no chance 
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against his youthful antagonist. At last 
even his lordship looked disappointed and 
annoyed. As for his supporters, they 
seemed to consider themselves shamefully 
treated, that any one should dare to snatch 
the laurel from their patron’s brow; and 
they were not appeased when the victor 
offered to run a race or ride a race against 
any one present. No one took his bet, so 
he was left alone in his glory. I was one 
of the few guests who took a kindly view 
of this young original. The only time I 
ever saw Lord Eglinton annoyed was when 
the Prince of Parma complained that he 
had not been treated with proper respect 
by this young gentleman. 

Maga. Which Prince of Parma was 
that? 

A. The son of the prince who abdicated 
when this duke became sovereign prince 
(he had married Mademoiselle, sister of 
the Comte de Chambord). He professed 
to dislike all etiquette, and yet was easily 
put out if his position was not fully recog- 
nized. He was very proud of his ances- 
tral connection with the royal blood of 
Scotland, and always maintained that his 
claim to the throne was nearer than the 
Duke of Modena’s. I don’t know how 
that is, but it was a subject on which he 
was never tired of talking. He was by 
way of being a great sportsman, yet when 
he hunted with the Duke of Buccleuch at 
Bowhill, he requested a groom might ac- 
company him to break down the fences, as 
he dismounted at every obstacle. The 
groom was worn out before the end of the 
day, and expressed the hope that he might 
never ride with a Royal Highness again. 
It is strange he should have been so bad 
a rider, for his father was very fond of 
horses, and kept a magnificent stud. 
There were from two to three hundred 
horses at Parma. The prince was very 
interesting on the subject, and told us the 
stables were put into the perfection of 
order by Ward, the Yorkshire stable-boy. 
His was a remarkable career. 

Maga. You mean the famous Baron 
Ward ? 

A. Precisely ; one of the cleverest di- 
plomatists, financiers, and ministers of the 
day. The duke told us the baron’s his- 
tory. The prince said his father used to 
visit the stables every morning to inspect 
the horses. On one occasion his atten- 
tion was called to some horses which kad 
arrived from England the previous week. 
The stables at that time were not in good 
order, and he overheard some one say, 
“We would not stand this kind of thing 
in Yorkshire.” The prince turned round 
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quickly, and saw young Ward. “ Was it 
ou who spoke?” he asked. 

“ Well, I did say something, your Royal 
Highness.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Ward, please your Highness. I ar- 
rived with horses last week for your Royal 
Highness.” 

“You said, ‘ We would not stand this in 
Yorkshire ’?” 

“ That’s about it, your Royal Highness,” 
replied Ward, tugging away at his fore- 
lock. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Only, please your Royal Highness, in 
Yorkshire I thinks we know how to keep 
horses.” 

The prince turned away; but shortly 
after, Ward was appointed the prince’s 
personal groom, whose place it was always 
to ride with him. When they were out of 
the town, the duke would order Ward to 
draw near him, and ask him every kind of 
question regarding the management of 
horses and stables; and one day, to the 
astonishment of all the establishment, the 
young Yorkshire stable-boy was named 
master of the horse, but with the under- 
standing that he was still to remain the 
prince’s personal attendant. It may well 
be imagined what excitement this created 
in the princely establishment. The latter 
condition was the most exasperating to 
the old servants, as it proved what an 
influence he might acquire over the duke. 
Indeed, from that time he practically be- 
came the prince’s adviser, and the duke 
was accustomed to invite his groom’s 
views on subjects quite unconnected with 
the stables. The prince was a keen judge 
of character, and, like the emperor Alex- 
ander, had an enthusiastic admiration for 
England and Englishmen, and used to 
say, “IfI wish to express in what I placed 
the greatest confidence, it is the word of 
an English gentleman.” 

Ward at this time had not associated 
with gentlemen ; but after his promotion 
he astonished the court of Parma by the 
facility with which he acquired courtly 
manners. A short time subsequent to his 
appointment as master of the horse, he 
was attending the duke at a review of his 
small Italian army, for there was always a 
large Austrian force quite independent of 
the Parmesan troops. It must be ad- 
mitted that the manceuvres left a great 
deal to be desired, and the prince invited 
Ward’s opinion of their drill. 

“I don’t think much of it,” was the reply. 

“ What do you know about military mat- 
ters?” asked the duke. 





“I have been in the Yeomanry six 
years, your Royal Highness, and have 
seen a good deal of soldiering in York- 
shire.” 

“Do you think you could make these 
men drill better?” 

Ward replied he was sure he could; 
and he was, shortly after this conversation, 
placed at the head of the military depart- 
ment, where it was universally admitted 
he at once made reforms which resulted 
in great economy and efficiency. This 
was not sufficient; the finances of Parma 
were in a deplorable state, and but a short 
time elapsed before Ward was finance 
minister, when, what with reductions and 
reconstruction, there was a material im- 
provement in the revenue. So here he 
was at the head of every department. 
Never was such arise, except in the opera 
of “La Grande Duchesse.” And strange 
to say, with all this he was not unpopular, 
although to obtain this result many so- 
called vested interests had to be disre- 
garded, and great reductions made. But 
Ward showed so much shrewdness and 
practical good sense, that even the most 
interested in the existing order of things 
had to admit the justice of his administra- 
tion. 

Of course he was now a member of the 
court circle, and as such became known 
to all the literary and political celebrities 
with whom it was the pleasure of the 
prince to surround himself, until his court 
might have vied with that of Weimar in 
its classic days. It was not long before 
Ward was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
the court of Vienna, when he gave emi- 
nent proof of his sagacity, and was highly 
appreciated. The emperor created him a 
baron, and it was as Baron Ward he came 
to England as minister, when the York- 
shire groom found himself the object of 
general interest. 

Lord Palmerston had the highest opin- 
ion of him, and thought him one of the 
most remarkable men of the age. He 
possessed the tact not to be thrown off 
his balance by his rapid elevation, and to 
retain, even if he did not cultivate, his 
simple, sometimes even uncouth manner, 
There was nothing particularly prepos- 
sessing in his appearance, only a straight- 
forward honesty of expression which won 
the confidence of all with whom he came 
in contact. The close of his life was not 
so successful as its opening. When the 
reigning prince—the same who was at 
Eglinton — was assassinated in Turin, his 
widow, the grand duchess of Parma (Ma- 
demoiselle), imagined that Ward intended 
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to seize the sovereignty. There was really 
no reason to suppose that he even medi- 
tated such treachery, although his popular- 
ity was so great that had the attempt been 
made there is little question but it would 
have been attended with success. The 
duchess did not give him the chance; for 
no sooner had the news of the prince’s 
death arrived, than Ward’s house was sur- 
rounded with Austrian troops and all in- 
tercourse with the town refused him, 
Subsequently he was banished the terri- 
tory, and had to claim the protection of 
Austria, where he was made most wel- 
come. I forget whether he ever had any 
office under the Austrian government, but 
his opinion was very highly valued, and 
he was treated with the greatest consider- 
ation. But the change was too great, from 
the wide authority he had exercised at 
Parma. He was another proof of the 
proverb, “* When the house is roofed in, 
then the grave opens,” for he fell into a 
state of dejection, and did not long survive 
his exile. 

The prince of Parma maintained great 
state in his small principality, and by the 
aid of the Austrians, very despotic author- 
ity. His little army was entirely under 
his own military code. His punishment 
of the officers was at times original. One 
of them consisted in compelling them to 
carry pails of water from one well to an- 
other, three or four hundred yards dis- 
tant. He insisted that the entire absence 
of any useful purpose in this disagreeabie 
task added greatly to its unpleasantness, 
in which he was notfar wrong. His prac- 
tical jokes did not add to the dignity or 
comfort of his court. I was present ata 
grand ball, when he ordered a large plate 
of strong mustard sandwiches to be handed 
round with his compliments at supper- 
time to the most dignified of the great 
ladies, who coughed and_gesticulated 
painfully when they tasted the pungent 
mixture. 

Strange to say, that with all his extrava- 
gance and folly, he possessed deep sus- 
ceptibilities. His pride in the blood of 
the Stuarts, and love for Scotland, were 
rooted ir his nature. “Give me but one 
hour of Scotland,” expressed something 
more than mere sentiment with him. The 
Comte de Vallombrosa —the title by 
which the abdicated duke was known — 
was with his son after he had been struck 
by the assassin’s knife, and he told a friend 
of mine that almost the last words of the 
poor prince referred to Scotland, — to the 
happy days he had passed and the many 
dear friends he had there. It was a sad 
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ending to a very active, exciting life. At 
that time it was little foreseen that those 
principalities which had so long preserved 
their independence would have been ab- 
sorbed in what Lord Palmerston called 
“a geographical impossibility,” — a 
united Italy. 

Maga. What a loss Lord Eglinton was ! 
He was well known to Maga, and at his 
death he received from us the rare tribute 
of an “In Memoriam.” We wrote of him 
as one who had conciliated the deep affec- 
tions of the people. Honor was his polar 
star, and no consideration could induce 
him to move one step to the right hand or 
to the left from what he felt was the path 
of duty. Such was the high esteem in 
which his character was universally held, 
and so sincere the admiration which his 
high qualities inspired, that he was with- 
out exception the most popular nobleman 
in Scotland; and even those whose views 
were most diametrically opposed to his, 
acknowledged his merit. In such terms 
wrote MZaga in 1861; and now in 1890, 
after a generation has passed away, his 
memory is still dear to all classes in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

A. Itis true there are men who, from 
personal qualities, can never be replaced. 
As the minister who succeeded Mr. Frank- 
lin at the court of the Tuileries said to 
Louis XV., “I come to succeed Mr. 
Franklin; no one can replace him.” An- 
other important personage who was all- 
powerful in the Lowlands, was the late 
Duke of Hamilton. He was the duke 
Lord Brougham styled, “Very duke of 
very duke.” He inherited in some meas- 
ure his father’s grandeeship of manner 
for never was such a magnifico as the 
tenth duke, the ambassador to the court 
of Russia in the time of the empress 
Catherine. When I knew him he was 
very old, but held himself straight as any 
grenadier. He always dressed in a mili- 
tary laced undress coat, tights, and Hes- 
sian boots. When he showed any visitor 
over Hamilton Palace, he insisted on open- 
ing every door himself, and then made the 
lowest obeisance to each lady who passed 
him. I have seen him walk down a long 
drive bareheaded in a pouring rain while 
conducting a lady to her carriage. At the 
time of his son’s —the late duke’s — mar- 
riage to the Princess Marie of Baden, his 
satisfaction and pride were unbounded. 
He arranged a triumphal progress from 
the borders of the county to Hamilton 
Palace in honor of her Serene Highness ; 
and to commemorate what he considered 
a national event, a series of pictures were 
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published, in all of which the duke is him- 
self the prominent figure. Well, after all, 
this was very harmless vanity, and it was 
a great happiness for him to see his son 
married — ason who combined the dignity 
of the father with the beauty of the mother, 
for the Duchess of Hamilton was the lovely 
daughter and heiress of Beckford of Font- 
hill, that most eccentric and brilliant pos- 
sessor of boundless wealth, the author of 
“Vathek.” The Beckford library formed 
one of the most interesting features of 
that treasure-house, Hamilton Palace — 
alas ! all dispersed now, guanto mutatum ; 
the halls that knew those admirable col- 
lections of all that was of most value in 
art, refinement, and taste, shall know them 
not again. The “ blindness to the future ” 
is never more “kindly exemplified ” than 
in these days, when self in its lowest sense 
of the word rules supreme, and the self- 
denial of one generation is sacrificed to 
the self-indulgence of its successor. 

Maga. 1 have always understood that 
the late Duke of Hamilton preferred Arran 
to Hamilton Palace. 

A. 1 think he did; but he kept up a 
princely establishment at Hamilton; he 
was in every act the grand seigneur he 
looked. Lady Jersey always spoke of his 
wonderful resemblance to Lord Byron. 
No doubt he was deeply impressed with 
the importance of his position, and espe- 
cially with his being next of kin to the 
throne of Scotland. The head of the 
house of Hamilton was really in a guasié 
royal position without any aid from a prin- 
cess of Baden. At Arran every visitor to 
the castle received a token, which, when 
shown, enabled him to pass all over the 
island, taking carriages, stopping at hotels, 
incurring any expenditure, without spend- 
ing a sixpence. As at Eglinton, it fre- 
quently happened that visitors, especially 
foreigners, took advantage of this un- 
bounded hospitality, and never would 
leave. The list of visitors to Hamilton 
Palace was a long and _ distinguished 
one. The duke and duchess delighted 
to show their princely residence with its 
art treasures to foreigners, and those of 
any consideration who visited England 
were invited to Hamilton. I remember 
well the sensation one of the most impor- 
tant visitors made; it was the empress 
Eugenie, after the death of her sister, the 
Duchesse d’Albe. There was something 
most tragical in all the circumstances con- 
nected with the sadly premature end of 
this charming young person, which ex- 
plained the profound melancholy of the 
empress Eugenie, without the gossip and 





scandal of the Tuileries entourage. It 
occurred in August, 1860, The emperor 
and empress were on their way to Algiers, 
where the news of her sister’s death had 
preceded her. As soon as the imperial 
yacht anchored, the emperor was informed 
of the sad event, but at such a time it was 
not thought well to announce it to the em- 
press; she was only told that the duchess 
was seriously unwell. Even then she 
wished to return at once without even 
landing; but this was quite impossible. 
The whole city was en féte; the Arab 
chiefs and their tribes had come from the 
uttermost parts of the country; the great- 
est excitement prevailed ; and the emperor 
was compelled to ask the empress to con- 
quer her feelings, and with a sad heart to 
enter into all these festivities. The grand 
receptions over, the imperial yacht sailed, 
and then the empress was told the truth. 
The passage was delayed by bad weather, 
and on her arrival at St. Cloud the empress 
learnt that her loved sister was already 
buried. 

The Duchesse d’Albe was older than 
the empress, and only thirty-five at the 
time of her death, — equally remarkable as 
her sister for beauty, but of quite a differ- 
ent character. Both the sisters combined 
the stately grace of the Spanish with the 
gentle frankness of the English nature. 
There had been more than ordinary sym- 
pathy and affection between the sisters; 
and the empress, after her loss, fell intoa 
state of deep depression, and a tour in 
Scotland was projected, where, it was 
hoped, she would not be subjected to any 
necessity for representation or grand cere- 
monial. The Duchess of Hamilton’s con- 
nection with the emperor, led to the visit 
I mention, when I was one of the very 
few friends invited. The moment it was 
announced that the empress was to pass 
the day at the palace, the excitement was 
quite extraordinary. To my surprise, on 
my arrival at Motherwell I found not only 
the station blocked with people, but a 
dense crowd all the way from Motherwell 
to Hamilton Palace. “The one anxiety 
was to obtain a glimpse of the empress. 
On driving up to the door I found the 
whole establishment ez grande tenue. On 
entering the drawing-room, there stood 
the empress, with a large suite, all in the 
deepest mourning. There were not more 
than four or five visitors. Scarcely a word 
was said, and the effect was very melan- 
choly; neither did the subsequent repast 
conduce to cheerfulness. The great din- 
ing-room had been darkened ; although it 
was only three o’clock, the lights were 
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subdued ; so the repast was a very funereal 
one. The whole scene was suited to the 
empress’s frame of mind; she talked very 
little, and afterwards in conversation with 
her entourage, it was impossible to gain 
any information. In fact, there was an 
air of profound mystery in the whole pro- 
ceeding. By the time the dinner, or 
rather luncheon, was over (and it lasted 
two hours), the crowd of people in the 
park was immense. It seemed as if the 
whole county had collected to stare and 
wonder, not at any grand procession or 
military display, but simply at a graceful 
lady in deep mourning, who wore such a 
thick veil that not a feature was discern- 
ible ; nor was the interest confined to the 
county of Lanark. I was much amused 
at a friend, who saw my name as one of 
the few guests on that occasion, writing to 
say that, if I would only tell him ¢e mot 
de l’énigme — what I had learned of the 
secret history of this journey —he would 
promise to repeat to me the two most con- 
fidential secrets which had been recently 
confided to him. ‘The secret, however, as 
far as I was concerned, was #z/—like the 
knife-grinder’s story, there was none to 
tell. So I lost the confidential anecdotes, 

Among the foreigners I recall a very 
distinguished artist, who afforded us much 
entertainment — M. Gudin, the great ma- 
rine painter. Some of his sea-pieces were 
wonderful in their power and conception. 
I remember one at Hamilton House; 
there was nothing but the wide sea, the 
floating wreck of a mast, with a sea-bird 
upon it—nothing more. But it filled the 
mind with an indescribable sense of lone- 
liness, — the waste of ocean; the lurid sky 
and dark masses of clouds; the solitary 
spar, which told its own tale; the wild 
bird which found a resting-place on the 
lonely wreck,—it was a picture which 
always fascinated me, and conveyed a far 
deeper sense of awe than the famous ship- 
wreck of the Medusa in the Louvre, or 
the scene of the battle raging wild and 
strong. Companionship even in death 
seems to mitigate the horrors of the scene ; 
the loneliness of what Rousseau called the 
melancholy ocean, as depicted by Gudin, 
was almost painful. 

Gudin was not, however, himself of a 
melancholy mood; on the contrary, he 
was one of the liveliest of Frenchmen. A 
great Anglomanian, it was delightful to 
see him equipped for /e sfort. His shoot- 
ing-costume was a little better adapted for 
the Palais Royal arcades than for our 
moors. I went out shooting with him one 
day, when he allowed all the birds to 
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escape. At last he wounded a hare, which, 
however, was able to limp away. Gudin’s 
excitement was intense; in vain he tried 
to get another shot. At last he threw 
down his gun, to the amusement of the 
whole party, ran after the hare, and at last 
fairly outran his poor victim, caught it 
within his arms, and returned triumphant. 
He set a high value on his paintings. One 
of the guests, who was rather notorious 
for getting amateur work out of artists, 
told Gudin he much wished to possess 
some slight record of the great master. 

‘“ Charmé, charmé, mon cher,” said Gu- 
din; and the next day gave him a sketch 
in oils the size of a sheet of note-paper — 
a sunset at sea. Except that it was by 
Gudin I would not have given £10 for it. 
The face of the connoisseur was quite a 
study when he learned that Gudin valued 
it at fifteen hundred francs (£60). 

The last time I met Gudin was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons. I was 
told that a distinguished foreigner wished 
tosee me. When I went out I saw quite 
a crowd round a man whose coat was cov- 
ered with decorations, crosses, stars, and 
ribbons. To my astonishment and that 
of the surrounders, he rushed up to me 
and threw his arms round my _ neck, 
“Comme je suis charmé de vous voir, mon 
cher!” I became the hero of the lobby. 
When I released myself from his embrace, 
and his attentions were transferred to 
some other acquaintance, every one rushed 
forward to hear who this distinguished in- 
dividual was. He was supposed to be a 
great warrior, or at least a royal or ducal 
highness ; and the revulsion of feeling was 
great when they learned the lavishly deco- 
rated individual was a marine painter. 
Gudin played a part in the Revolution of 
1848 in Paris; he was one of Lamartine’s 
faithful followers, a kind of body-guard who 
never lefthim. During one month he slept 
under the dining-room table, for there was 
no accommodation in Lamartine’s house; 
similia similibus, there was one affinity 
between Lamartine and Gudin — intense 
vanity. 

Another illustrious personage who paid 
frequent visits to Hamilton was the queen 
of Holland. She was one of the many 
notables who preferred Scotland to her own 
country; and yet she possessed a charm- 
ing residence near the Hague— La Mai- 
son de Bois. She was better informed on 
our public affairs than most members of 
either House of Parliament; and she was 
perfectly astonished when she mentioned 
a member, and I had to confess that I did 
not know the names of half the House, of 
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which I had been so many years a member. 
The customs of her court were curious. 
Once I visited the Hague. As soon as | 
arrived, an aide-de-camp brought me an 
invitation to dine that day at six o’clock. 
The Maison de Bois is so styled as the 
drive to it is through a beautiful wood. 
The house itself is in no way remarkable, 
except for its very unusual English com- 
fort look, The dinner was a very short 
performance ; an hour saw us out of the 
room, and I was told we were not expected 
to remain, but to return at nine o’clock. 
This seemed a very inconvenient arrange- 
ment; but I conformed to it, and nine 
o’clock found me again en route. The 
evening party was on a much larger scale, 
and we all stood in a circle while the 
queen passed round; suddenly in the 
midst of this function the doors were 
thrown open, and a little man in a splendid 
livery, a kind of miniature cathedral Swiss, 
carrying a large halberd, appeared; he 
was followed by four attendants, two with 
baskets full of bottles of champagne — the 
others carried trays, with long, old-fash- 
ioned glasses. He stopped opposite each 
guest, struck the Jarguet with his halberd, 
made a low obeisance, and then stood 
aside while a glass of champagne was 
poured out. This represented the festive 
part of the evening’s entertainment. Then 
followed several games of commerce, and 
at eleven we left. This invitation was 
renewed every other day; but agreeable 
and intellectual royal society tires at last, 
especially when it entails most inconven- 
ient hours, and I did not make a pro- 
longed stay at the Hague. 

The diplomatists were especially wel- 
come at Hamilton. The Great Eltchi, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Pon- 
sonby, Count Apponyi, etc., found them- 
selves in congenial society. It is needless 
to speak of Lord Stratford as a remarka- 
ble man. His excelling power, his influ- 
ence, are testified to in every page of 
Kinglake. His indomitable will was 
shown even in his daily life. A party of 
young men, we started from Hamilton to 
walk to Bothwell, about five miles distant. 
Lord Stratford wished to see the old 
castle, and proposed to join us. It was a 
long walk for a veteran of seventy-four, 
but he stepped out as briskly as the young- 
est. It was evident as we approached the 
park that he was very tired, and I sug- 
gested when we reached the lodge gate 
that he should return, “Certainly not. 1 
shall touch the ruins with my hands. I 
always carry out my intentions.” And he 
did so. He would put his hands on the 





crumbling walls,—cared little for the 
ruins, and still less for the beautiful view 
of the rushing Clyde as it sweeps round 
the base of the rock. His eagerness was 
to return, and he showed the same energy 
to the last. He was very proud of his 
connection with Mr. Canning. His vanity 
had nothing of the lower class of personal 
egotism. Gratified as he was when Mr. 
Gladstone recommended him for the Gar- 
ter, he accepted it as a recognition of a 
life’s work devoted to his country, for his 
one idea was the greatness of England. 
The lines written on his death were most 
appropriate : — 


Thou third great Canning, stand among our 
best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work has 
ceased ; 
Here silent in our Minster of the West, 
Who wert the voice of England in the East. 


The second Canning alluded to was the 
viceroy of India, one of the galaxy of illus- 
trious men the companiors of Mr. Glad- 
stone at Oxford. 

Maga. Lord Stratford, I suppose, had 
at this time retired from diplomacy ? 

A. This was just after his retirement. 
And after such a crowded life, he missed 
active work ; although in his life, recently 
published, he seems to have always sighed 
for England. But when he did retire he 
found himself quite out of touch with the 
new society. This was not the case with 
Lord Ponsonby, who could adapt himself 
to all sorts and conditions of men. Lord 
Ponsonby had never the same influence 
as the Great Eltchi, but his name was 
very powerful at the Porte. As I have 
mentioned, he was at one time troubled 
by the presence of Mr. Urquhart, who by 
his Orientalism eclipsed the ambassador ; 
but when Urquhart was recalled, Lord 
Ponsonby attained, by his social qualities, 
almost as great weight as Lord Stratford 
by his strength of character. Lord Pon- 
sonby, I have heard his contemporaries 
say, was the handsomest man of his time; 
and I recall a book by a very well-known 
and very clever lady, who mentions that 
her attention was attracted toa gentleman 
in deep mourning, who at a certain hour 
rode down South Audley Street, in which 
she resided, on his way to the Park; how 
his singular beauty fascinated her, and 
how she waited daily to see him pass long 
before she became acquainted with him as 
Lord Ponsonby. It is rarely, indeed, that 
a man’s life is preserved by his beauty, 
for it is a quality more likely to lose than 
to save; but it was the case with Lord 
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Ponsonby. He told me the anecdote him- 
self as far as the risk of life which he ran, 
but he left others to inform me of the 
cause of his rescue. He was not twenty 
when he passed through Paris in 1791. 
War had not been declared, but there was 
a strong feeling against England. At that 
time the lamps were hung across the 
streets — hence the cry “A da danterne.” 
When any unhappy victim was taken, the 
process of hanging him was a very simple 
one. Lord Ponsonby, walking in the Rue 
St. Honoré, was so unfortunate as to fall 
in with the mob, who seized him with the 
cry, “ Voila un agent de Pitt! un sacré 
Anglais! & la lanterne!” The lamp was 
taken down, the cords placed round his 
neck, and he was actually hanging in the 
air, when the women, who played such a 
prominent part throughout the Revolution, 
rushed forward and cut the cords. “C’est 
un trop joli gargon pour étre pendu,”’ was 
the cry. He fell on the pavement, and 
was immediately carried off by his pro- 
tectors and carefully tended. All these 
circumstances, I repeat, with the excep- 
tion of the cause of the interference of the 
women, were told me by Lord Ponsonby; 
and he proceeded to give an account of 
his sensations on returning to conscious- 
ness. He could not have been actually 
suspended in mid-air more than a few sec- 
onds, and yet in that brief space of time 
all the events of his past life passed 
through his mind. It is true that his life 
to that date had not been a very eventful 
one, being only nineteen years of age, but 
every past sensation was renewed in all 
its freshness. It is also remarkable that 
he did not at the time experience any sen- 
sation of fear; while, he added, his was an 
essentially nervous temperament. This 
remarkable mental power of calling up the 
past in moments of suspended animation, 
I have heard frequently mentioned: One 
was the case of Count Zichy, in the Revo- 
lution of 1848, in Vienna. He was caught 
by the savage mob, hung like Lord Pon- 
sonby in the middle of the street, when 
his own regiment of dragoons charged 
down and cut the cords as he was swing- 
ing inthe air. He fell to the ground and 
was supposed to be dead; but his recov- 
ery was a very different matter from Lord 
Ponsonby’s, for he suffered agonies, and 
for ten days had four men constantly with 
him. He described exactly the same sen- 
sations as Lord Ponsonby; the scroll of 
what was a much longer life was unrolled, 
even the smallest detail rushed back on 
his memory ; he had the same fearlessness 
at the moment, but he felt all the horror 





of the agony when the danger was past. 
Another instance that I recall was in con- 
nection with the famous Hamilton railway 
accident in Canada. The train was run- 
ning ata rapid pace down a steep incline 
to the river, when suddenly it was ob- 
served, by all those standing outside, that 
the bridge over the river was broken down. 
It was evident to the passengers that a 
terrible catastrophe was inevitable. Amid 
shrieks and cries of alarm all the brakes 
were applied, but the descent was too 
steep to render them of any avail. At 
last the train leaped into the abyss of 
rushing waters. My informant was in the 
last car, and he said that from the time 
when the carriage was dragged over until 
the final crash was only a few seconds, 
and it seemed an eternity, and all his life 
passed before him. A most interesting 
little book called “ Admiral Beaufort’s Ex- 
periences of Drowning,” bears testimony 
to this seemingly universal experience 
in sudden danger. “ Thought succeeded 
thought,” says the admiral, “ with a rapid- 
ity that is not only indescribable, but 
probably inconceivable by any one who 
has not himself been in a similar situation, 
— the event that had just taken place, the 
effect it would have on my family, and a 
thousand circumstances associated with 
home, travelling backward in time in ret- 
rograde succession.” All this proves that 
duration of tife does not depend on hours, 
but on the number of impressions con- 
veyed to the brain. Thus a monotonous 
life passes like a dream, whereas a 
crowded life of exciting events seems 
very prolonged. Let a man turn globe- 
trotter and “survey mankind” for only a 
few months “from China to Peru;” he 
will be inclined to ask on his return, 
“Stands Scotland where she did?” the 
changes of scene will have been so 
strongly reflected on his mind. But to 
return to Lord Ponsonby, whose career 
was a very interesting one, and who, by 
tact and perfection of manner, achieved 
those successes in diplomatic life which 
are frequently attained, as in the case of 
Lord Stratford, by the “ power of thought 
and magic of the mind,” — the one gained 
his objects by love, the other conquered 
by fear. Lord Ponsonby was a charming 
raconteur, had an excellent memory, was 
very epigrammatic. He said, “ After a 
long life passed in diplomacy, I come to 
the conclusion that the great advantage 
an ambassador has in social life is, that at 
dinner-parties he in general is handed the 
liver wing of the chicken!” 


Hamilton Palace, which is rather a 
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gloomy, stately pile, with its black marble 
stair, was in the late duke’s time the 
scene of many a joyous festivity; /éte 
succeeded fé¢e, and the town of Hamilton 
was enlivened by the constant succession 
of visitors. Then there were occasional 
grand functions. One I remember afforded 
the guests much amusement. There was 
to be a review of the Lanarkshire militia, 
when the commander of the forces in 
Scotland was General Viscount Melville. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, an excellent 
soldier, but most particular as to detail ; it 
was said he could detect a missing button 
on a private’s coat. He was the inspect- 
ing officer. The review was to take place 
in the park of the palace. Luncheon was 
prepared for the whole county. A large 
party were invited in honor of Lord Mel- 
ville, who arrived at the palace the previ- 
ous day to meet Lord B——, the colonel 
of the militia regiment. There were few 
people so popular as Lord B——. His 
geniality equalled his hospitality, and his 
residence was a house widely known and 
highly considered; but he was very for- 
getful, and despised all those military de- 
tails which Lord Melville considered to be 
of the first importance — so much so, that 
at dinner the general expressed himself 
very strongly as to the attention the colo- 
nel should give the next day to the equip- 
ment of the corps, and, above all, to his 
own personal appearance. “ Trust to me,” 
said Lord B——; “you will see how well 
I shall turn out to-morrow.” However, it 
was evident that the commander-in-chief 
was full of doubt ; nor were his apprehen- 
sions unfounded. The next day was 
beautiful. Crowds assembled in the park 
and at the entrance of the palace ; but the 
regiment arrived without its colonel. Lord 
Melville was purple withrage. There we 
all waited half an hour. At last appeared 
the colonel, and in the most motley guise 
—no cocked-hat, his sash slung rather 
than tied round his waist, his trousers, 
without straps, half-way up his legs. He 
jogged along in perfect indifference as to 
his appearance. Lord Melville was too 
overcome with indignation to speak when 
Lord B said, ** Well, general, I hope 
you think me all right to-day.” 

Low-muttered anathemas were the only 
reply to this salutation. However, the 
review proceeded, but very slowly, for the 
colonel had to read the word of command 
from a paper which he did not even try to 
conceal. Lord Melville dashed about in a 
frenzy. At length the last manceuvre and 
final blow came. 

The regiment formed square. 





“ Make 





ready, present, fire !” was the word of com- 
mand. Nota sound but the click of the 
locks. 

** Colonel, what does this mean? ” shout- 
ed the general. 

“They have no powder,” replied the 
colonel. 

“ No powder, colonel, for a field-day !” 

“The fact is, general, sometimes the 
horses don’t stand fire; mine is very fidg- 
ety, and I thought it just as well the re- 
view should go off without an accident.” 

Lord Melville’s disgust was too deep 
for utterance; his sorrowful countenance 
was more effective than his usual volleys 
of excited language. Thus ended the 
grand review. But Lord B returned 
home feeling persuaded that it had been a 
great success, for the general’s anger was 
too great for utterance. 

The duke was an excellent reel-dancer; 
there were few who could compete with 
him in agility and endurance. I remem- 
ber at Nice when he was dancing a reel, 
to the great surprise of the Nizzards, a 
grand lady of the old régime being quite 
scandalized at what she considered a most 
savage exhibition, “Ils sont des sau- 
vages comme les Irlandais : bientét on va 
danser le Irish gig,” as she pronounced 
the name of the Irish jig. The Duke of 
Hamilton and the Duke of Athole would 
dance against each other until they almost 
sank exhausted. The Duke of Athole 
was another grand representative of a 
noble Highland family. Like the Duke 
of Hamilton, he was taken away prema- 
turely, and was deeply lamented. He had 
a disease which was certain to end fatally ; 
but it afforded him time before his death 
to call on every tenant, and his farewell 
was so cheerful that it bore testimony to 
his perfect peace of mind. A touching 
incident occurred at the last. It was re- 
counted in the daily papers how the queen 
visited Blair-Athole to bid the final adieu 
to the chief of one of Scotland’s noblest 
clans. She had returned to the station, 
where a great crowd was collected, but 
which, in sympathy with the solemnity of 
the occasion, maintained perfect silence. 
The train was about to start, when there 
was a shout of “Stop! stop!” anda 
brougham was seen driving rapidly from 
the castle. Outof it, wrapped in flannels, 





staggered the duke, came to the door of 
the royal saloon, knelt to kiss the queen’s 
hand, waved his cap, called out “ Three 
cheers for the queen!” re-entered his 
carriage, and never left the castle again. 
Arran was a delightful abode. The 
duke much preferred it to Hamilton, which 
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is so surrounded by coal-pits. Brodick — 
not a large house —possessed charms 
quite unequalled by any other residence. 
They were happy days he passed in that 
grand insular feudal residence, where 
every cottar regarded the duke as their 
friend and protector. He was abused be- 
cause he would not permit Brodick to be 
turned into a modern watering-place, to be 
crammed with loafers and tourists. But 
those who really appreciated the Highland 
life, artists and true lovers of scenery, 
were ever welcome to Brodick, where the 
family lived, dispensing a feudal hospital- 
ity. The death of the late Duke of Ham- 
ilton in 1863 was felt far and wide; and 
the suddenness of the accident which led 
to his loss added to the great sorrow. The 
duke had left Scotland for the Continent 
in perfect health. In Paris he slipped on 
one of those dangerous highly polished 
stairs which are so common in French 
houses, and had a concussion of the brain. 
He was taken to his hotel, the Bristol. A 
messenger was at once sent to inform the 
emperor. So soon as the sad intelligence 
reached St. Cloud, the empress went to 
nurse him. He lingered many days, and 
no se@ur de charité could have afforded 
more comfort, and attended him more lov- 
ingly, than that kind-hearted lady. She 
never left him until the sad end, realizing 
in its noblest sense the grand old Douglas 
motto, “‘ Tender and true.” 

Now I dare say, for the present, you 
have heard enough of social recollections ; 
next month we will talk of politics. 


From The Spectator. 
BUNYAN’S USE OF VERSE. 


A DISCOVERY of the original edition, — 
the edition of 1686,-— of Bunyan’s-“* Book 
for Boys and Girls; or, Country Rhymes 
for Children,” which has just been repub- 
lished in fac-simile by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
has recalled attention to his verse, of 
which there is plenty (usually of a rather 
poor quality) scattered through his great 
allegory. Asarule, when the pilgrims in 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” break out into 
verse, they more frequently than not flatten 
down what had been far more effectively 
and imaginatively said in prose. For ex- 
ample, take the death of Faithful in Van- 
ity Fair. Here is the story of it in prose: 
“ They therefore brought him out to do 
with him according to their law; and first 
they scourged him, then they buffeted 
him, then they lanced his flesh with 
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knives; after that they stoned him with 
stones, then pricked him _ with their 
swords ; and last of all they burned him 
to ashes at the stake. Thus came Faith- 
ful to his end. Now I saw that there 
stood behind the multitude, a chariot and 
a couple of horses, waiting for Faithful, 
who (so soon as his adversaries had de- 
spatched him) was taken up in it, and 
straightway was carried up through the 
clouds, with sound of trumpet, the nearest 
way to the celestial gate.” And then 
comes the verse : — 


Brave Faithful, bravely done in word and 
deed, 

Judge, witnesses, and jury, have instead 

Of overcoming thee, but shown their rage: 

When they are dead, thou’lt live from age to 


age. 

Well F ithful thou hast faithfully profest 
Unto thy Lord, with whom thou shalt be blest 
When faithless ones with all their vain de- 

lights 

Are crying out under their hellish plights. 
Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name survive, 
For though they killed thee, thou art yet alive. 


Every one will prefer, we suppose, the 
simpler and more imaginative prose, to 
the verse whose rhymes appear to be 
intended to make up for strength and no- 
bility of expression. And this is not 
unfrequently the case with those who are 
attracted by rhyme, but have not yet en- 
tered into its significance, its capacity for 
giving a richer and deeper meaning to the 
thought. They are satisfied with the mere 
recurrent clash on the ear, and fancy that 
even poor speech with this rhythm and 
this sonorous ending to set it off, is more 
satisfying than adequate speech not thus 
chiselled into a kind of conventional sym- 
metry. Indeed, there are certain imagi- 
native writers of high power, — Browning 
is one of these, and there is a trace of the 
same feeling in Bunyan, — whom rhythm 
and rhyme seem to excite rather to an 
exercise of inventiveness in grotesque 
conceptions or a display of wit, than to an 
expression of a deeper tone of feeling. 
As regards the display of wit, indeed, 
Dryden and Pope, and the whole satiric 
school, undoubtedly use rhyme more to 
point the edge of wit than to elevate the 
tone of feeling; and perhaps they have 
succeeded better with the use of rhyme 
and rhythm for this lower purpose, than 
any but the very greatest poets have ever 
succeeded in using it for the higher pur- 
pose of expressing the varying moods of 
pathos, the upward flight of a soaring im- 
agination, or the high passion of a willing 
| suffering. But besides the exquisite finish 
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which rhythm and rhyme have so often 
given to the sting of irony and the sharp 
antithesis of wit, they have not unfre- 
quently been used as a mode of expressing 
that half-scornful inventiveness in which 
men who can play with words too much 
delight themselves. Browning, as we 
have said, habitually uses it for this pur- 
pose,—to carve verbal gurgoyles, gro- 
tesque figures of speech which would not 
have any effect without the adjuncts of 
rhythm and the emphasis of rhyme. And 
this little volume of Bunyan’s verse seems 
to us to show that in some degree he 
found the same sort of pleasure in the 
manipulation of his verse; that he de- 
lighted in some of the grotesque effects 
which he could easily multiply by its 
means; and that, instead of using it gen- 
erally for the purpose of deepening the 
spiritual note, or enriching the whole tone 
of feeling, he used it not unfrequently to 
give the emphasis of quaintness to what 
he wished tosay. For instance, take this 
from his “ Meditations upon the Candle :” 


But candles in the wind are apt to flare, 

And Christians in a tempest to despair, 

The flame also with smoak attended is; 

And in our holy lives there’s much amiss. 
Sometimes a thief will candle-light annoy ; 
And lusts do seek our graces to destroy. 
What brackish is will make a candle sputter, 
’Twixt sin and grace there’s oft a heavy clutter. 


Or take this out of the meditation “‘ Of the 
Fatted Swine: ”— 


But Hogg, why look’st so big? 
flounce ? 

So snort and fling away? dost now renounce 

Subjection to thy Lord, ’cause he has fed thee? 

Thou art yet but a Hogg, of such he bred 
thee. 

Lay by thy snorting, do not look so big, 

What was thy Predecessor but a Pig? 


Why dost so 


That shows, we think, and the long piece 
on “The Sinner and the Spider” shows 
still more effectively that Bunyan de- 
lighted in the grotesque effects which 
rhyme may be made to produce even more 
frequently than in its harmonies or beau- 
ties. In the piece we have just mentioned, 
he makes the spider press upon the sin- 
ner, by setting before him the spider's 
dealings with the fly, the various wiles of 
the devil: — 


I hide myself when I for flies do wait: 

So doth the Devil when he lays his bait. 

If I do fear the losing of my prey, 

I stir me, and more snares upon her lay. 

This way, and that, her Wings and Legs I tye, 
That sure as she is catcht, so she must dye. 





But if I see she’s like to get away, 

Then with my Venom I her Journey stay, 
All which my ways the Devil imitates, 

To catch men, ’cause he their Salvation hates. 


Evidently enough the swing of the rhythm 
and the clang of the rhyme is used in such 
verses as these, not in the least to give 
beauty or to express depth of feeling, but 
rather to clench a homely lesson, or to 
throw out a glaring color against a dark 
background. 

But though nine times out of ten this is 
the use which Bunyan makes of verse, it 
is clear that he had perceived also that it 
might express a deep sense of beauty as 
nothing else could express it, and might 
flow from a depth of feeling, and indicate 
that it had flowed from a depth of feeling, 
which prose would be very inadequate to 
suggest. Take this, for instance, ‘ Upon 
the Sun’s Reflection upon the Clouds ina 
Fair Morning:” — 


Look yonder! ah methinks mine eyes do see 

Clouds edged with silver as fine garments be. 

They look as if they saw that golden face 

That makes black clouds most beautiful with 
grace. 

Unto the Saints sweet incense in their prayer, 

These smoaky curdled clouds I do compare: 

For as these clouds seem edged or laced with 
gold, 

Their Prayers return with blessings manifold. 


That has the ring in it of true passion, 
and here, again, is a poem which seems 
to us simply exquisite, “Of the Child 
with the Bird at the Bush:” — 


My little Bird, how canst thou sit; 
And sing amidst so many Thorns! 
Let me but hold upon thee get; 

My Love with Honour thee adorns. 
Thou art at present little worth; 
Five farthings none will give for thee. 

But prethee little Bird come forth, 
Thou of more value art to me. 

’Tis true, it is Sun-shine to day, 
To-morrow Birds will have a Storm; 

My pretty one, come thou away, 
My bosom then shall keep thee warm. 

Thou subject art to cold o’nights, 
When darkness is thy covering, 

At day’s thy dangers great by Kites, 
How canst thou then sit there and sing? 

Thy food is scarce and scanty too, 

’Tis Worms and Trash which thou dost eat ; 
Thy present state I pity do, 
Come, I’ll provide thee better meat. 

I’ll feed thee with white Bread and Milk, 
And Suger-plumbs, if them thou crave; 
I’ll cover thee with finest Silk, 

That from the cold I may thee save. 
My Father’s Palace shall be thine, 
Yea in it thou shalt sit and sing; 
My little Bird, if thoul’t be mine, 
The whole year round shall be thy Spring. 
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I’ll teach thee all the Notes at Court; 
Unthought of Musick thou shalt play; 
And all that thither do resort, 

Shall praise thee for it ev’ry day. 

I’ll keep thee safe from Cat and Cur, 
No manner o’harm shall come to thee ; 
Yea, I will be thy Succourer, 

My Bosom shall thy Cabbin be. 

But lo, behold, the Bird is gone ; 

These Charmings would not make her yield : 
The Child’s left at the Bush alone, 

The Bird flies yonder o’er the Field. 


There is tenderness of the most childlike 
and innocent kind in that. It is the genu- 
ine interpretation of the child’s feeling, 
and not only the genuine but the most 
imaginative interpretation of it. Words- 
worth himself could not have said anything 
with truer ecstasy than, — 


My little Bird, if thoul’t be mine, 
The whole year round shall be thy Spring. 


Many a lover of Wordsworth would have 
said that no poet but Wordsworth could 
have written that, though it was written 
and published more than a hundred years 
before him. 

It seems strange that any one with such 
an imagination as Bunyan’s, who had 
really felt,as he must have felt, the power 
of verse to express true passion, should 
have habitually used it more as a child 
uses a tin trumpet, to make people hear 
in spite of their wish to be deaf, than asa 
musician does a rare instrument from 
which he can draw exquisite melody and 
the richest harmonies. It is like a night- 
ingale attempting to imitate the jay, for a 
poet who can produce such a poem as 
“The Child with the Bird at the Bush” 
to write such pieces as that on “ The Post- 
Boy,” “Upon the Whipping of a Top,” 
or “ Upon the Sight of a Pound of Candles 
Falling to the Ground.” Indeed, Bunyan 
has described fairly enough in his strange 
doggerel what he himself makes, us feel, 
in the piece ** Upon an Instrument of Mu- 
sick in an Unskilful Hand :” — 


Suppose a Viol, Cittern, Lute, or Harp, 
Committed unto him that wanteth Skill; 
Can he by Strokes, suppose them flat or 


sharp, 
The Ear of him that hears with Musick fill? 
No, no, he can do little else than scrape, 
Or put all out of tune, or break a string: 
Or make thereon a mutt’ring like an Ape, 
Or like one which can neither say nor sing. 


We wonder what the temptation is for a 
writer who has no * unskilful hand ” when 
he chooses to use it, to bring mutterings 
of this kind out of an instrument which he 


can at other times use so effectively. It! 


would seem that for some men of very 
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high imaginations, gurgoyles have a singu- 
lar fascination, though we venture to say 
that gurgoyles, whether in sculpture or in 
poetry, never really satisfy the imagina- 
tion, which apparently, however, they have 
the power to agitate and provoke. 


From The Athenzum. 
BABBAGE’S CALCULATING ENGINES.* 


WE are indebted for this valuable vol- 
ume to Mr. Babbage’s son, General Bab- 
bage, to whom his father in his will left 
his calculating machines and all belonging 
to them. He informs us in his preface 
that his object has been to bring together 
the information scattered in various places 
regarding these machines, and to make it 
available for those interested in the sub- 
ject. A very systematic arrangement un- 
der such circumstances was not easy, and 
the book is unavoidably somewhat defi- 
cient in this respect; but a good table of 
contents and numerous references go far 
to make up the defect. 

There are few, indeed, who have not 
heard or read something about Mr. Bab- 
bage’s wonderful machines, but many 
misapprehensions prevail as to their real 
history. This, on the authority of the 
book before us, may be sketched briefly 
as follows. In 1823 Mr. Babbage, at the 
request of the government, undertook to 
superintend the construction of an engine 
for calculating and printing tables by 
means of differences. To this task he de- 
voted his whole time and energies for 
many years, refusing in the mean time 
other sources of profitable occupation, 
amongst which was an office of about 
2,500/.a year. The undertaking, however, 
proved much more costly than Mr, Bab- 
bage had anticipated, the amount, while 
the machine was still unfinished, reaching 
the high figure of 17,0007. This sum was 
expended solely on the materials and in 
payment of the workmen —not one shil- 
ling of it was received by the inventor; a 
fact admitted by Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons in March, 1843. In 
1833 the construction of this engine was 
suspended through dissatisfaction with the 
workmen. The interruption, which, it was 
hoped, would be only temporary, lasted, 
and meanwhile Mr. Babbage, in his en- 
forced idleness, discovered the principle 
of a new calculator of much greater power 


* Babbage’s Calculating Engines: a Collection of 
Papers relating to them, their History and Construc- 
tion. (Spon.) 
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and wider application, which he called the 
“analytical engine.” Mr. Babbage com- 
municated this discovery to the govern- 
ment, leaving it to decide whether the 
unfinished engine should be completed, or 
whether it would throw it altogether aside, 
and commission him to superintend the 
construction of his new or “analytical 
engine.” Here some misunderstandings 
seem to have arisen which it is not easy 
fully to unravel. Matters dragged on; 
several changes of government.took place, 
and year after year the inventor’s hopes 
were deferred. At last Sir Robert Peel 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Goulburn, wrote to Mr. Babbage that they 
had reluctantly come to the decision not 
to complete the “difference engine” on 
account of the probable expense; and 
they concluded by expressing a hope that 
by the government placing the machine 
as already constructed entirely at his own 
disposal it might in some degree assist 
him in his future exertions in the cause of 
science. Mr. Babbage acknowledged the 
receipt of this letter, thanking the govern- 
ment for its offer, but under the circum- 
stances declining toacceptit. Thus finally 
terminated an engagement which had ex- 
isted nearly twenty years. 

In 1852 Mr. Babbage, acting on the 
advice of the Earl of Rosse, president of 
the Royal Society, addressed a letter to 
the prime minister, Lord Derby, offering 
to superintend the construction of a new 
“ difference engine” for the government, 
which he represented as “an instrument 
of greater power as well as of greater sim- 
plicity than that formerly commenced.” 
The prime minister consulted his chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, who 
gave it as his opinion that 


Mr. Babbage’s projects appear to be so in- 
definitely expensive, the ultimate success so 
problematical, and the expenditure certainly 
so large and so utterly incapable of being cal- 
culated, that the Government would not be 
— in taking upon itself any further lia- 
lity. 

Commenting upon this decision, which 
was founded upon the three objections 
that (1) the project seemed indefinitely 
expensive, (2) the ultimate success prob- 
lematical, and (3) the expenditure utterly 
incapable of being calculated, Mr. Bab- 
bage said: — 


With regard to the ‘‘ indefinite expense,”’ 
Lord Rosse had proposed to refer this ques- 
tion to the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, who would have given his 
opinion after a careful examination of the 
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drawings and notations. These had not been 
seen by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and, if seen by him, would not have been 
comprehended. The objection that its success 
was ‘‘ problematical ’’ may refer either to its 
mechanical construction or to its mathemat- 
ical principles. Who, possessing one grain 
of common sense, could look upon the unri- 
valled workmanship of the then existing por- 
tion of the Difference Engine No. 1, and doubt 
whether a simplified form of the same engine 
could be constructed? As to any doubt of its 
mathematical principles, this was excusable 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
himself too practically acquainted with the 
fallibility of his own figures, over which the 
severe duties of his office had stultified his 
brilliant imagination. Far other figures are 
dear to him—those of speech, in which it 
cannot be denied he is indeed pre-eminent. 
. . . As to the impossibility of ascertaining 
the expenditure, this merges into the first ob- 
jection; but a poetical brain must be pardoned 
when it repeats or amplifies. I will recall to 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer what Lord 
Rosse really proposed, namely, that the Gov- 
ernment should take the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers upon 
the question, whether a contract could be 
made for constructing the difference engine, 
and, if so, ior what sum. But this very plan 
proposed by Lord Rosse and refused by Lord 
Derby, for the construction of the English 
difference engine, was adopted some few years 
after by another administration for the Swedish 
difference engine. Messrs. Donkin, the emi- 
nent engineers, made an estimate and a contract 
was in consequence executed to construct for 
Government a facsimile of the Swedish differ- 
ence engine, which is now in use in the depart- 
ment of the Registrar-General at Somerset 
House. There were far greater difficulties in 
the production of that machine than in the one 
the drawings of which I had offered to the 
Government. . . . If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had read my letter to Lord Derby 
he would have found the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society expressed in these 
words: ‘‘ They consider the former [the ab- 
stract mathematical principle] as not only 
sufficiently clear in itself, but as already ad- 
mitted and acted on by the Council in their 
former proceedings. ‘The latter [its public 
utility] they consider as obvious to every one 
who considers the immense advantage of accu- 
rate numerical tables in all matters of calcula- 
tion, especially in those which relate to astron- 
omy and navigation.’? (Report of the Royal 
Society, Feb. 12th, 1829.) 


The inventor of the Swedish machine 
alluded to by Mr. Babbage in the preced- 
ing extract was M. Scheiitz, a printer of 
Stockholm, whose attention had been 
drawn to the subject by reading an article 
on Babbage’s difference engine in the Za- 
inburgh Review. When he brought his 
invention to England he expected to en- 
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counter jealousy and opposition from 
Babbage, and was, therefore, agreeably 
surprised to receive from him, on the con- 
trary, warm encouragement and generous 
assistance. After indicating, in the “ Pro- 

P ceedings of Civil Engineers,” May, 1856, 

‘gene points of resemblance and the points 
oL difference between his own machine 
and that of the Swede, Babbage said, 
speaking of the latter : — 


He has always avowed, in the most open 
and honorable manner, the origin of his idea; 
but his finished work contains proofs of great 
originality, and shows that little beyond the 
principle could have been borrowed from my 
previous work. 


Mr. Babbage spent altogether upon his 
machines and on scientific works con- 
nected with them upwards of 20,000/. out 
of his own fortune. In the midst of diffi- 
culties which arose while he was carrying 
on costly experiments with a view to the 
construction of his “analytical machine” 
he consulted his aged mother. Her reply 
is touching. “ My dear son,” she said, 


you have advanced far in the accomplishment 
of a great object, which is worthy of your 
ambition. You are capable of completing it. 
My advice is— pursue it, even if it should 
oblige you to live on bread and cheese. 


This advice stimulated the flagging per- 
severance of the despondent inventor, 
and improvements and simplifications suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly, till at last the 
machine attained a perfection which would 
be incredible if we had not irrefragable 
evidence in support of it. The main prin- 
ciple is identical with that of the Jacquard 
loom, which, as is well known, can by 
means of pricked pasteboard cards weave 
upon its produce any shape or pattern that 
the ingenuity of man may devise. The 
following words of the inventor will give 
some idea of the marvellous powers of 
his analytical engine : — 
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I explained [in answer to inquiries from 
Prof. MacCullagh] that the tables to be used 
must, of course, be computed and punched on 
cards by the machine, in which case they 
would undoubtedly be correct. I then added 
that when the machine wanted a tabular num- 
ber, say the logarithm of a given number, it 
would ring a bell and then stop itself. On 
this, the attendant would look at a certain 
part of the machine, and find that it wanted 
the logarithm of a given number, say of 2303. 
The attendant would then go to the drawer 
containing the pasteboard cards representing 
its table of logarithms. From amongst these 
he would take the required logarithm card, 
and place it in the machine. Upon this the 
engine would first ascertain whether the assist- 
ant had or had not given it the correct loga- 
rithm of the number; if so, it would use it 
and continue its work. But if the engine 
found the attendant had given it a wrong 
logarithm, it would then ring a louder bell, 
and stop itself. On the attendant again ex- 
amining the engine, he would observe the 
words ‘* wrong tabular number,”’ and then dis- 
cover that he really had given the wrong loga- 
rithm, and of course he would have to replace 
it by the right one. 


It is true that the preceding words refer 
to a theoretical machine, whose full capa- 
bilities have not yet been put to the proof 
by actual experiment; but those who may 
feel sceptical as to the results predicted 
by its inventor should read the report of 
the committee of eminent men appointed 
to examine the subject, and printed in the 
“‘ Proceedings of the British Association,” 
1878. They should also consult the paper 
read by Major General H. P. Babbage at 
the meeting of the same association at 
Bath last year (September 12th, 1888), and 
printed, along with the report just spoken 
of, in the volume to which we now invite 
our readers’ attention. Should any one 
feel tempted to study the matter with a 
view to practical realization of Mr. Bab- 
bage’s project, he will find much to help 
him in the book in the way of drawings 
and explanations. 





THE MOVING STONE OF BUENOS AYRES.— 
The remarkable geographical phenomenon of 
the moving stone of Buenos Ayres is situated 
on the mountain of Tandil in the southern 
part of the province of Buenos Ayres. It 
is called the moving stone, and is famous 
throughout South America. This enormous 
rock appears to be sustained on its base by an 
invisible axis, and has an oscillating move- 
ment from east to west to and from the moun- 
tain, the power of a single man being sufficient 
to put it in motion. It measures twenty-four 





feet in height, ninety feet in length, and eigh- 
teen feet in breadth. It represents a volume 
of over five thousand cubic feet, and its ap- 
proximate weight, as calculated, is twenty-five 
tons. Its figure is that of an irregular cone, 
and the base on which it rests has also the 
form of a cone which has a diameter of about 
ten inches. When the wind blows from the 
south-east the movable stone sways, rises, and 
falls after the manner of the branch of a great 
tree. 
La Ilustracion Espafiola. 
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subscriber will find himself in commana of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, Tor Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


aT1E LIVING AGE 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 


The publishers have a smail number of Complete Sets of LITTELL’s LIVING 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 





As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is now offered not only to 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 
price of volumes has been, in numbers, /wo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now,offer the Te Sets to the close 


of 1872(115 volumes), as follows : —- ae 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, # ka the subscription price, 
viz.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the /i/th Series, to the end of 1889 (68 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here ‘level: and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 

When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
will be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 





